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Notes on St. Jerome’s Tractates on the Psalms 


ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


O the eminent Benedictine Germain Morin we owe, 
among other debts, the establishment of a text of cer- 
tain works of St. Jerome, some of them of a class not 
previously represented in that author’s extensive writings. 
The so-called Breviarium in Psalmos, though included in the 
complete editions of Jerome, had long been considered as 
partly, if not chiefly, spurious, yet amid the mass of foreign 
material some fragments appeared genuine. The attention 
devoted to these fragments by Morin was rewarded by the 
discovery of two series of manuscripts, of which the one 
contains a collection of Commentarioli in Psalmos, the other 
certain sermons on the Psalms, Tractatus sive Homiliae in 
Psalmos. The former are brief annotations, comparable to 
many of Jerome’s other Biblical commentaries; the latter 
present to us addresses delivered by the saint to his fellow 
monks at Bethlehem. These two series are published by 
Morin,! with critical apparatus, introductions, and footnotes 
1 Anecdota Maredsolana. Vol. IIT, Pars I. Sancti Hieronymi Presbyterit 
qui deperditi hactenus putabantur Commentarioli in Psalmos. LEdidit, 
commentario critico instruxit, prolegomena et indices adiecit D. Germanus 
Morin. Maredsoli, apud Editorem ... 1895. Vol. Ill, Pars If. Sancti 
Hieronymi Presbyteri Tractatus sive Homiliae in Psalmos, in Marci evan- 
gelium, aliaque varia argumenta. Partem nuper detexit, partem adulteris 
mercibus exemit, auctori vindicavit, adiectisque commentariis criticis primus 
edidit D. Germanus Morin. Maredsoli. . .. 1897. 
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in which are collected abundant and convincing instances of 
similarity of thought and expression to other passages in the 
undisputed works of Jerome. For textual details the reader 
is referred to these notes and to an article published sepa- 
rately by Morin.? But the editor’s work was not ended with 
the publication of these two series. In a note to the reader 
prefixed to the second series he says, “ Contigit, ut absoluto 
iam volumine novam seriem tractatuum in Psalmos, eamque 
penitus ineditam, inopinato reperirem.” This new series*® 
was published in 1903, and with it full indices to it and the 
part preceding. The authenticity of this work is likewise 
established beyond doubt by abundant parallelisms of style 
and subject-matter. 

Having thus stated the case to the reader, I desire briefly 
to discuss some questions in regard to the method and the 
style of the three series, with the especial purpose of throw- 
ing some light upon the nature of the third series. Citations 
will be made to the parts of Vol. III of the Anecdota Mared- 
solana, 

I = Commentarioli in Psalmos. 
II = Tractatus in Psalmos. 
III = Tractatus in Psalmos XIV. 
The numbering of pages and lines is that of the Anecdota. 

The study of Jerome’s style has been prosecuted chiefly 
by C. Paucker and H. Goelzer.t Much material of the 
highest value to the student has been collected by them, 
but their work suffers from two important limitations. In 


2 Revue Whistoire et de littérature religieuses, t. I (1896), pp. 398-484: 
Les Monuments de la Prédication de Saint Jéréme par Dom Germain Morin. 
Macon, 1896. 

3 Anecdota Maredsolana. Vol. III, Pars III. Sancti Hieronymi Presby- 
tert Tractatus sive Homiliae in Psalmos quattuordecim. Detexit, adiectis- 
que commentariis criticis primus edidit D. Germanus Morin. Maredsoli... 
1903. 

* De Latinitate B. Hieronymi observationes ad nominum verborumque 
usum pertinentes conscripsit C. Paucker. Editio adiecto indice auctior .. . 
Berolini apud Calvary, MDCCCLXXX. pp. iv +189. See also many 
periodical articles by Paucker which are cited in the following work: Etude 
lexicographique et grammatique de la Latinité de Saint Jérdme par Henri 
Goelzer. Paris, Hachette et Cie. 1884. pp. xii + 472. 
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the first place, we are unable to trace the development of 
Jerome’s style from the early period, when the influence 
of his Roman life and of his teacher Donatus must have been 
potent over him, to the later time, when, living at Bethle- 
hem, subjected to many foreign influences, he could write, 
“Nee mirum si me et absentem iam diu, et absque usu Latinae 
linguae, semigraeculum, barbarumque, homo latinissimus et 
facundissimus superet.”® In the second place, the fact that 
the Tractatus in Psalmos were still undiscovered gave the 
student no example of Jerome’s spoken style as distinct from 
that of his written works. The first of these wants may 
perhaps yet be met by still more detailed stylistic study; as 
to the second a few general remarks may here be appropriate. 

Jerome’s style is always rapid,® but in these sermons it is 
marked by an unusual swiftness. Short sentences succeed 
one another with the simplest sorts of connectives; unusual 
words and long periods are avoided; the enthusiasm of the 
speaker leads to frequent use of apostrophe, rhetorical ques- 
tion, and repetition. Again, from the simplicity of his lan- 
guage and his explanations of Scripture, it is clear that he 
is not addressing a learned audience, but one composed in 
large measure of those to whom he refers as ‘ simpliciores 
fratres.’7 As was natural in the presence of such hearers, 
reproofs of vice and exhortations to virtue are much more 
frequent than in his purely exegetical works. These and 
other differences will appear more clearly in a comparison of 
the three series in order. 


I 
This series consists of a short Prologus and brief ® com- 
ments on 125 Psalms. The text and footnotes occupy one 
hundred pages in Morin’s edition. In some Psalms several 


5 Ep. 50. 2. 

6 Goelzer, Etude, pp. 35-36; Morin in Revue Bénédictine, xix (1902), 
pp. 126 sq. 

TIT. 58. 20: haereamus terrae propter simpliciores; 54. 4; 116. 5: Do- 
exemplum ut simpliciores possint intellegere quod dicitur ; 124, 22 ; 211. 5; 

8 A particularly interesting example is that in II. 116. 5 sqq. 

® Even as short as a single line of text. 
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lemmata are discussed; in some only one, or even none at 
all. The series is plainly a written work, for it is addressed 
to some unknown person who had asked Jerome for infor- 
mation on points in the Psalms neglected or not fully ex- 
plained in the Enchiridion of Origen.” 

The opinions of various writers are several times quoted 
in this series with no attempt on the part of Jerome to 
decide between varying views, e.g. I. 3. 4-4. 1: Quidam 
dicunt ... alii... aliter... denique... Aliter... 
Aliter . . . Aliter . . . The ‘simpliciores fratres,’ however, 
of II are ordinarily instructed as to which of several views 
they are to adopt." So, too, the citation of various versions 
of the Psalms is in I very frequent, e.g. I. 67. 14-17: Pro 
‘superbo’ in hebraco RAAB scriptum habet . . . quod Aquila 
‘impetum, Symmachus ‘ adrogantiam,’ Theodotion ‘ superbiam,’ 
sexta ‘tumultum’ interpretati sunt.“ This abundance of 
variants is to be compared with the paucity in the Homiliae 
(II), of which I shall later speak. 

Hebrew words and their interpretations appear frequently, 
e.g. I. 8. 18-19: in hebraeo legitur. NESCU BAR, quod in- 
terpretari potest, Adorate filium.® And Greek words, ex- 
plained or unexplained, e.g. I. 8. TI-8: wdeovacpod esse vitium ; 
I. 47. 16-17: Pro quo in hebraeo ita habet: émwwixtov brép 
trav avOav. I. 86. 4: Pro desolatoriis carbonibus in hebraeo 
apxevOivos habet.4 But though Greek words occur in large 
numbers in the homilies (II and III) addressed to ignorant 
men, we may explain their presence there by the fact that 
some of the auditors of those homilies may have been familiar 
with Greek, living, as they did, in an Eastern community. 
Moreover, many of the words are ecclesiastical terms, such 


10 J, pp. 1-2. 

NIL, 1. 12 sqq.; 2. 4 sqq. 

12 Cf. I. 4. 20; 11. 11-12; 19. 2-4, 22; 21. 18-21; 24. 5; 25. 18; etc., in 
all about 40 cases in Series I. 

18 Cf. I. 10. 15; 11. 10; 17. 21; 19. 14; 21. 1-2, 12, 18; 24. 14; 34. 9, 11; 
50. 45; 52. 10; 66. 1; 67. 14; 69. 16; 83. 20; 4. 21; 90. 16; 92. 9; 98. 15; 
99. 20, 21. 

4 Cf. I. 2. 11; 5. 16; 12.8; 15. 7; 21. 8; 26. 15, 22; 41. 3; etc., about 
forty cases in all in Series I. 
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as anastasis, ascetes, etc., which would probably be more or 
less familiar to churchmen who knew no Greek. See below, 
-p. 114. In Series I, however, the Greek words are introduced 
chiefly from Jerome’s interest in variant readings and textual 
interpretations, and indicate the author’s expectation that 
this work would be read by educated men who would appre- 
ciate such details of scholarship. 

With such readers in mind, it is not strange that in this 
series the hortatory element is rare. Moreover, the mention 
of various heresies to be avoided is rather infrequent. I 
have noted only the following instances: I. 13. 9-11: ... 
peribunt omnes haeretici, qui loquuntur contra Deum menda- 
cium ; I. 80. 13-15: Quod si nobis obponere voluerit haeresis 
Arriana .. . respondebimus et . . .; I. 98. 20 sqq.: Adver- 
sum Novatianos hoc psalmo uti possumus. In I. 7. 18 the 
Anthropomorphite heresy is censured. With this slight 
mention we should compare the frequent accusation of her- 
esy in the following series. 

If we turn for a moment from the subject-matter to some 
grammatical questions, —a few selected from many possible 
ones, — we notice between the various series striking differ- 
ences. Nowhere are these more evident than in the con- 
structions used in indirect discourse. The use of dico quod, 
dico quia, or dico quoniam, followed by a finite mood was 
evidently common in Jerome’s time. Though apparently 
analogous to the Greek Ady Sri, this usage is believed really 
to have arisen from the Latin colloquial speech,” a theory 
certainly not contradicted by what I find to be the case in 
these three series under discussion. This construction ap- 
pears through all the work of Jerome, but in his commenta- 
ries and written compositions it is only moderately frequent. 
In Series I, I note only — 


indico quod = + subj. 75. 23. 
intellego quod + indic. 80. 4. 
respondeo quod + subj. 83. 2. 

scribitur quia + subj. 84. 16. 


16 Driiger, Hist. Syntax, I1.2 § 379. Cf. Goelzer, op. cit., pp. 375-6. 
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Thus rarely do quia and quod appear, while quoniam is here 
entirely wanting in this construction.* And this proportion 
of guia and quod agrees pretty well with that in most of 
Jerome’s other writings. But in II and III I shall show 
the case to be quite different. 

The occurrence of a few particular words in all three 
series may best be treated in this place. Pulchre dizit, found 
in II 15 times (in 315 pages), and in ITI, pp. 32-93, 12 times, 
is here absent. It appears then to be a phrase more charac- 
teristic of the spoken than of the written style. 

The enclitic -que in Series I is about as frequent as in 
Latin of the classical period. In II it is confined to these 
phrases : 


huc illucque II. 7. 24 and 8 other cases in II. 
longe lateque II. 237. 22. 
simulque II. 78. 2 and 8 other cases in II. 


Quippe, a frequent word in the writings of Jerome, I have 
noted but once in II;” in I it appears 15 times. Verdi 
causa (in II 20 times) and verbi gratia (in II 12 times) are 


here wanting. They occur in Jerome’s other works, but 
are by far most common in the homilies. Other words 
whose less frequent occurrence forbids generalization seem 
to point toward the same distinction between the written 
and the spoken style. 


II 

This series occupies, with footnotes, 315 pages in Morin’s 
text. Fifty-nine Psalms are discussed. Though the notes 
are often very brief, yet the comment is seldom as short as 
one page for one Psalm. A few by their brevity suggest 
some of the Commentarioli, but lack, for the most part, the 
scholarly point of view of that series. Others are more 
carefully finished, with more frequent use of Greek words 
and of rhetorical figures, but all have an audience clearly in 


16 With the periphrastic form notandum est, sciendum est, observandum 


est, quia and quod are quite as frequent as the infinitive, or rather more 80. 
IT, 306. 14. 


18 Especially on Psalms 100, 101, 108, 104, 110, 135, 139. 
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view, as one may see from the abundant use of imperatives ® 
and other features of spoken style.™ The nature of the 
average parts of the work may best be shown by an example, 


II. 307. 20 sgq. (an explanation of the lemma Laudate eum 
sol et luna) : 


Videte, gentiles; videte, Manichaei. Sol laudat, non laudatur. 
Laudate eum sol et luna. Vos solem deum dicitis. Ecce post 
quanta laudat. Laudate de caelis, laudate in excelsis, laudate 
angeli, laudate omnes virtutes. Deus vester in quinto gradu lau- 
dans ponitur. Laudate eum sol et luna. Non dizit, luna et sol; 
sed, sol et luna. Quod maius in lumine est, prius laudat. Videte 
ordinem visibilium. Laudate eum sol ; post solem, luna ; post 
lunam, omnes stellae. Omznes stellae; non tantum lucifer, non tan- 
tum maiores stellae, sed et minores pariter laudent Dominum. 
Dicat aliquis: Quomodo sol et luna et stellae laudant Deum? In 


eo quod a suo officio et servitio non recedunt. Servitium ipsorum 
laus Dei est. 


In these sermons addressed to monks their life and its 
duties are frequently described, ¢.g. II. 116. 6 sqq. : 


Si ieris in civitatem monachus solus, et coeperis deambulare, et 
audieris clamorem in circo, et aliquis tibi dixerit: Veni et specta, 
circus est; et coeperis et tu dicere, Non licet, non possum ire: si ile 
tibi ostenderit infinita hominum milia, et dixerit tibi, Ducenta 
hominum milia ibi sunt: ergo illi omnes perituri sunt, et tu solus 
salvus eris? tu debes intellegere, quia symptoma diaboli est; hoc est, 
scire debes quia plures cadunt. 


Or II. 231. 18-20: 
Dimisimus possessiones, dimisimus patriam, dimisimus saeculum ; 
et propter calamum rizam facimus in monasterio.™ 

These monks seem to have had little appreciation for the 
variant readings of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, for 
of these names, so familiar in Series I, only Theodotion is 
named, and he but once, and in such a manner as to show 
19 Vide; videte ; audi, haeretice ; esto; estote; habeto; habetote; cf. IL 
257. 16 ; also II. 41. 21-2 ; 200. 9. 


2 Cf. Morin, Rev. Bénéd. xix. (1902), pp. 140 sq., where he mentions 
various phrases by which Jerome aroused to attention his drowsy auditors. 
The examples are from III, but are exactly like many in II. 

31 Cf, 224. 26 ; 229. 10 sqq. ; 284. 14; et passim. 
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that Jerome’s hearers could have known little about him, 
II. 298. 25-26: Denique Theodotion, qui unus est de inter- 
pretibus ... ait... The LXX is here, as elsewhere in 
Jerome, referred to freely. 

In place of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion heretics 
here receive much attention. I give a list with the number 
of times each is mentioned: Anthropomorphite (1), Apol- 
linariste (1), Arrius and Eunomius (9), Arriani (7), Mace- 
doniani (2), Manicheus (10), Marcion (2), Montanus and 
the Cataphryge (1), Novatianus (1), Origen (4), Photi- 
aus (1), Tatianus, princeps Encratitarum (1). The Jews 
are constantly attacked. 

Hebrew words are, in proportion to the length of this 
series, far less numerous than in I. Greek words, as I 
have already said, appear frequently in II and III as well as 
in I. Many are ecclesiastical terms doubtless already partly 
or completely Latinized; ¢g. anachorita, anagoge, anastasis, 
archisynagogus, ascetes, baptista, catachumenus, chameunia, 
coenobium, diaconus, encaenia, idolatrae, laicus, Pascha, Pente- 
coste, Scenopegia, tropologia, etc. These important words 
would be readily understood by Jerome’s hearers, subjected 
as they no doubt were to considerable Greek influence. 
Indeed, that these homilies were delivered in Greek and 
translated by some friend or assistant of Jerome has been 
suggested by Morin, but the strong objections which led him 
to abandon this view are certainly valid.* 

Indirect discourse is, as I have suggested, a striking 
criterion of the style of these three series. I have noted in 
II the following cases of finite moods in indirect discourse. 
For brevity I shall omit the references, but state the number 
of occurrences observed. If no number is added, I have 
noted a single instance only. 


22 This list is that of Morin’s index s.v. haereticus. To it should be added 
Porphyrius, whose views are twice censured, Ii. 60. 4 sgqg.; 80. 15 sqq. 
This makes a total of 42 references to heresies in this series. 

8 TI. 19.18; 20. 7-8; 26. 2; 40. 17; 51. 14; 82. 16; 102. 14; 155. 8; 
196. 5; 206. 13, 14,15, 16 ; 218. 3 ; 219. 12, 18, 16-18 ; 235. 11. Eight of these 
words are nothing more erudite than names of letters in the Hebrew alphabet. 

Rev. Mhistoire et de litt. relig. I. (1896), pp. 427-429. 


4 
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cogito quoniam _—+- indie. 
cognosco quoniam indic. 
confido quoniam + indic. 
confiteor quod + indic. 
considero quia +indic. 2. 
quoniam + indic, 2. 
credo quod + indic. 
quod 
dico infin. 9.) 
4, 


7. 
9. 
4. 
7. 
(+ infin. 4.) 
(+ pr. ppl., 241. 12: intellegebat se diabolum 
retinentem. This seems to = oida + ppl.) 
quia + indic. 
quoniam + indic. 2. 
lego (+ ingin) 
quia + indic. 
quia + subj. 
quoniam + indic. 4. 
quoniam + subj. 
memini quod + sudj. 
+ indic. 
+ indic. 
+ subj. 
+ indice. 
(+ infin. 5.) 
+ subj. 
indic. 
+ indic. 
+ subj. 
(+ infin. very frequent; over 20 cases noted.) 
+ indic. 
+ subj. 5. 
+indic. 2. 
+ subj. 2. 
(+ infin. 3.) 
+ subj. 2. 
+indic. 13. 
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quoniam + indice. 
quoniam + subj. 

video (+ infin. 
quod + indice. 

quia + indic. 
quoniam + indic. 

Aio, existimo, indico, invenio, nego, and suspicor I have 
found only with the infinitive. 

No one can fail to be impressed by the frequency of the 
finite moods in this construction, especially compared with 
their infrequency in I. Moreover guia, which is in I found 
but once, and quoniam, there absent, are here abundant. In 
this connection it is of interest that Goelzer™ cites but one 
instance of quoniam thus used in the works of Jerome,” and 
Drager,” stating it to be rare, cites examples only from 
Lactantius, Cyprian, and Augustine. Is it too much to 
infer that it too is especially characteristic of the colloquial 
rather than the carefully written style? 

I have attempted to discover the difference between the 
indicative and the subjunctive in this construction. A few 
cases might indicate that a distinction existed, e.g. II. 50. 
11 sq. : Et certe non est scriptum ibi, quia clamaret Moyses ad 
Deum: sed quoniam cor ipsius clamabat.... But in the vast 
majority of cases the two moods seem to be used inter- 
changeably, and the apparent distinction in the case I have 
cited may therefore be purely fortuitous. Cf. II. 40. 5 agq.: 
Et hos salvasti, qui non eredebant quod possibile est Dewm 
habitare in homine. ... qui antea non ecredebant quod 
possibile sit Deum habitare in homine. 

The forms of words also show in this series a greater 


% Etude, p. 384. 
% Ep. 147. 1 with the verb ignoro. 
27 Hist. Synt. II.2 pp. 232-3. 
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quia + subj. 
quoniam + indic. 13. 
scribo (+ infin. 2.) 
quod + subj. 
quia +indic. 2. 
quia + subj. 3. 
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tendency to vary from classical usage than is the case in I 
or in Jerome’s other works. A few examples will illustrate 
this tendency : 


e0, fut. iemus, II. 138. 22; ef. perient, II. 73. 11" 
imperf. exiebant, II. 170. 24, 25. 
Sugio, infin. fugire, II. 3. 21; 19. 7; ef. II. 74. 19, where 
Codex L reads fugierat.” 
ipse, acc. sing. neut. ipsud, II. 156. 8 (so C'™ and G). 
iste, nom. sing. neut. istum, II. 301. 19 (so BGC’). 
maximus, comp. maximior, II. 310. 1. 
porticus, abl. sing. portico, II. 139. 5 sqgq.™ 
sedeo, fut. ppl. sediturus, II. 74. 26. 


Examples of incorrect genders: 


caput, masc. or fem. (cf. xepady?) II. 267. 23 (so CSGI; neut. B). 
Jlos, neut. II. 108. 21. 

gladium, neut. II. 315, 23, 28.” 

vellus, mase. IT. 141. 16 (so CG). 

vultum, neut. II. 267. 25. 


An interesting construction with the comparative, though 
found elsewhere in Jerome, is especially frequent here. 


II.:2. 1: omne autem quod conparatur minus est ab eo cui con- 
paratur. Cf. II. 29. 18; 44. 17; 151. 27; 278. 4. Goelzer® 
cites Ep. 21. 41 and in Dan. 6 16, to which may be added in 
Eph. 5 2.4% Rénsch® gives many examples from the Old 
Testament versions, and believes that the idiom is borrowed 
from the Hebrew. For the view that it entered Latin by 
way of Africa, see Wéolfflin, Archiv fiir lat. Lexicog. u. 
Grammatik, vi. 448, vii. 125-129. The origin of this idiom 
is traced by the editors of the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae 
(s.v. a, ab) to the separation-idea in the ablative with a 


% Goelzer, Etude, p. 287. 

2 Roénsch, Jtala und Vulgata, p. 285, cites many examples of this conju- 
gation. 

8% Which Morin regards as the best codex in respect of orthography. 
Anecd. Mareds., vol. iii. pars iii. praefatio, p. xii. 

81 Cf. Roénsch, p. 261, fin. 

82 So in ante-classical Latin. 

Etude, p. 336. 

% See also examples in Wélfflin, Archiv, vii. 127-8. 

85 op. cit. p. 452. 
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comparative without guam. It may very well be that in 
the colloquial language this ablative was often reinforced by 
aorab. In II. 165, 26-27 we find another comparative idiom: 
serpentem, qui sapientior erat in paradiso prae omnibus bestiis. 
For this see also Wélfflin, Archiv, vii. pp. 129-130. 

Loose uses of the genitive case, which Goelzer ® believes to 

be often of Hebrew origin, are frequent, e.g. : 
tenebris erroris, IL. 11. 26. 
aura diaboli, II. 7. 27. 
sol institiae, II. 11. 26; 37.8; 43.9; 166. 11, 15, 22; al. Cf. 
Ep. 48. 21; 108.12; in Matt. 17 16. 
sol iniquitatis, II. 37. 7. 
jilius doloris mei, II. 20.4; and many others. 

A considerable number of constructions borrowed bodily 
from the Greek should be noticed. 

II. 104. 23-24: quae interpretati sumus de ecclesia potest 
intellegi et in anima nostra (the best Ms. reading), where 
Morin correctly recognizes the Greek construction of a sin- 
gular verb with a neuter plural subject. Other examples of 
this are IT. 70. 11 and 133. 11. 

In II. 100. 25, if we accept Morin’s attractive emendation, 
we shall read gut populum eductus fuerat, suggesting the 
Greek idiom o tov Xadv éEnynodpevos. The text is, however, 
too uncertain for sure argument. 

Conditional constructions suggesting the Greek. II. 44. 
10-11: Si enim esset nunc iudex, peccatores non erigebantur 
et in saeculo obtinebant divitias. Cf. II. 7. 11-12; 168. 8; 
170. 21-23; 233. 15-16: Hsau, cui multo melius fuerat si 
natus non fuisset; 270. 17-18. Cf. also IT. 47. 14-15: O st 
et nos essemus equi Dei, et super nos dignabat Deus ascendere. 

Infinitive of purpose: II. 127. 29: aquam dare bibere; cf. 
II. 230. 14-15; ¢. Jovin. II. 17; in Ez. 401; in Os. 1. 2; 
in Matt. 1810. II. 149. 9: venit ergo iudicare; cf. II. 171. 
2-3; Hp. 22. 4. II. 41. 7-8: submissi a daemonibus negare 
Salvatorem et blasphemare eum. Here may be noted a curi- 
ous infinitive in II, 61. 1-2: non habemus ubi requiescere. 


% Etude, p. $28, 
87 Goelzer, Etude, p. 370. 
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Matt. 8 20 and Luke 9 58, which this phrase seems to imitate, 
have the subjunctive: od« mov tiv 
Perhaps the infinitive here may be a colloquial idiom. 

Double negative, II. 2. 24: qui negat se peccatum non fecisse 
mentitur ; cf. II. 185. 1-2, though the reading there is not 
certain. 

The preposition ab used with the genitive case, IT. 198, 19: 
@ quorundam vocatur. Rénsch® cites Luke 24 27: et erat 
ineipiens a Mosen et omnium prophetarum; and Luke 20 46: 
adtendite a scribis . . . amantium salutationes in foro (mpoo- 
éxete ard THY ypappatéwy . . . Kal aoTacpois 
év tais ayopais). In these two instances the solecism seems 
to be due to the interposition of other words, but in the 
example from Jerome the genitive follows directly upon the 
preposition. 

Accusative of anticipation, a colloquial® and a poetical 
idiom in Latin, also found in Greek; II. 64. 17-18: legi- 
mus decem tribus quoniam reliquerunt Deum; cf. 68. 21-22. 

A transition from the ablative absolute to the genitive 
absolute appears in II. 41. 10-11: videntibus quingentis viris 
et omnibus apostolis et cherubim et omnium angelorum ascen- 
disti in caelis.© 

Dominor is here found governing the genitive (Greek 
dpyew ties), II. 47, 26-27; 189. 1; 269. 24; in Ie. 544; 
also in Appuleius, Lactantius, and Tertullian. For some 
other unusual constructions with verbs, see II. 14. 12-13 ; 
42. 18, and Morin’s notes on these passages. II. 86. 22: 
conmutavit divitias regni caelorum. Here Morin suggests ti 
Twos a&dAdooew. Parallel to the Greek Adyew twa we 
find dico ad, loquor ad. II. 9.6: Dicit Deus ad Abraham.™ 
II. 24. 9: serpens qui loquebatur ad Evam.@ 

A very free use of prepositions is noteworthy, especially 

88 op. cit., p. 442. 

% F.g. Cic. ad Fam. 8. 10. 3. 

40 See Morin’s footnote on this passage. 

41 So in II. 11. 4; 38. 18-14; al. And in Jerome’s other works, e.g. Vit. 
Hilar. 40 ; in Matt. 13 22; al. 

42 Cf. IL. 31. 12; al.; Ep. 122. 5; 180. 4; in Is. 191; Goelzer, Ftude, 
p. 329. 
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of in with the ablative, which expresses a large variety of 
relationships, e.g., II. 25. 16-17: Nonus psalmus . . . grandis 
in versibus, grandis est in mysteriis; 29. 28: loquuntur veri- 
tatem in labiis sed non in corde; 51. 2: tn misericordia ipsius 
delectatus sum; 67. 20: in Adam omnes nos de paradiso eiecti 
sumus; cf. August. Conf. 5. 9: omnes in Adam morimur ; 
II. 103. 14-15: Ston salvetur in homine qui in ea nascetur.® 

Credo in the sense of ‘believing upon’ is followed by 
one of three constructions: II. 88. 13: quae crediderunt in 
Xpisto* ; II. 6. T-8: credamus in Patrem et Filiwm et Spiri- 
tum Sanctum ; the third use, with the dative, is not found 
in II, but occurs in III. 86. 7: quur non regnet in credentibus 
Christo ? 

If one looks in these homilies for traces of one of the most 
characteristic Greek traits, the use of pév . . . dé, he will 
not be entirely disappointed. Those words seem to be here 
represented by the following: 


quidem .. . vero, II. 1. 4-5; 173. 22. 
quidem . . . autem, II. 148.15; 156. 26; 272. 6. 


quidem . . . ceterum, IT. 181. 3; 290. 27. 
quidem . . . sed, IT. e.g. 124. 11; 144. 10-11; 161. 16; 174. 22; 
177. 22 et passim; Ep. 54.8; 121 praefat.; Vir. IU. €5. 
Some other peculiarities of idiom, not due to Greek n- 
fluence, may be briefly noted. The use of pronouns is often 
careless. 


ipse = is, II. 73.10: Iudaei inimici ipsius negabunt eum ; cf. IT. 
4.14; 99. 7-8; 101. 14; 138. 5; 175. 23-24; 189. 18; 263. 
8; al. 


48 Goelzer, Etude, pp. 346-8. 

# Cf. II. 62.16 ; 101. 5; 103. 8; IIT. 55. 18; 56. 20; Ep. 112.12; c. Vig. 
7; in Tit. 314; al. 

45 II. 22.17; 24. 24; 48. 5; 47. 22; al.; III. 41.4; 48.17; Ep. 120. 9, 10; 
121.3; Vit. Hilar. 2, 14,16; c. Iov. I. 7, 17, 86; II. 29, 32; in Tit. 12 39; 
in Gal. 3 2; al. 

Cf. 1. 30.7; 55.5; Vit. Hilar. 25; in Philem. 19; in Is.142. For all 
these three constructions, see Goelzer, Etude, p. 349. And compare the use 
of spero in II. 185, 80-32: Aliquis speravit in imperatore, speravit in prin- 
cipe, in patre, aut in matre: in aliquo negotio subito subtractus est spiritus 


eius in quem ille speravit. Cf. I. 47. 8; III. 18.25; Ep. 121.2; Goelzer, 
Etude, p. 846. 
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ipsorum = suus, II. 125. 3-4. 

ipse = idem, II. 14. 8: ipsa est domus quae et templum; cf. 
IL. 23. 28; 49. 22.” 

iste = hic, II. passim. Often contrasted to ile, II. 5.3: qué 
non fecit illa et fecit ista; II. 6. 4,16; al. Often as the 
antecedent of a relative. So, too, in I. 30. 14-16.* 


The use of a positive adjective or adverb instead of a 
comparative. II. 174. 11-12 ; 222. 4-5: Facile ruimus quam 
conscendimus. 

Carelessness in sequence of tenses, II. 19. 7-9, 9-11; 35. 
14-15; al. 

Transitive verbs used intransitively : 


adoro, II. 158. 8: adorare in Deum. 

considero, II. 163. 28: non possumus istis oculis considerare in 
abyssum. 

inpingo, II. 97. 19-20: ubi aequalis via est, ubi ambulare potest, 
ubi non potest inpingere. 

video, II. 56. 27-28: Viderunt . . . contra terram repromissionis. 


In II. 157. 5-6 we have a remarkable use of sum: non 


anteponebam aliquid Domino, neque consentiebam iniquitati ; 
sed totus ad Deum eram.® 

Verbs followed by cases with which t’ are not regularly 
associated : 


indigeo + acc. II. 160. 20. (Anteclassical.) 

misereor + dat. II. 79. 23; 96. 26; 97. 2 sqq.; ¢. Pelag. II. 15; 
in Is. 2615. (Hyginus.) 

noceo + acc. II, 226. 10; 237. 7.” 


The verbs amitto, contemno, and perdo are followed by the 
infinitive. II. 113.1: perdidimus esse filit Dei; cf. II. 129. 
6; 159. 10-11. 


47 Goelzer, Etude, p. 406. 

48 Paucker, De Lat. B. Hier., p. 82; Goelzer, Etude, p. 405. 

49 Is this perhaps on the analogy of certain constructions in the Greek 
N.T.? John 11: 6 Abyos wpds Gedy. Id. 118: 6 dv els rdv 
watpés, Or perhaps Hebrew influence is here to be seen; cf. the use of the 
preposition 

6 Goelzer, Etude, p. 308. 

61 id. pp. 368-9. 
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Prepositional phrases : 
de subtus medio + gen. II. 6. 11-12. 
de medio + gen. II. 6. 13. 


Adverbial phrases : 
in contra, II. 6. 13-14. 
in semel, II. 178. 5. 
in secundo, II. 180. 10. 
de foris, II. 6. 29-30; Ep. 125.17; Reg. Pachom. 146. 
e contrario, II. 7.8, 17; 9.5; 20.4; al. I. 95.19; IIL 8.6; 18, 
20; Ep. 48.2; 54.9, 18; al. 
ex secundo, II. 7. 14-15. 
de longe, I1..160. 13; cf. in Matt. 26 53: a longe. 
ex tune, II. ‘191. 6-7; cf. ex quando, III. 78. 26; ex sail etc. 
de sursum, II. 312. 29-30; ef. Ep. 22. 19. So also de deorsum, 
Il. 33.12; Ep. 46. 2. 
The preposition in with the wrong case: 
a) IL. 8. 27-28: Venit Deus ... in paradiso; II. 11. 27; 
41.11; of. IT. 21. 11; 49. 12; 67. 22; al. 
b) Il. 66.15: mortui sunt et iacent in sepulcra ;™ cf. IT. 38. 8. 


By these citations, selected from many possible ones, I 
have endeavored to give an idea of some of the stylistic 
features of Series II. Though in these instances parallels 
can sometimes be found in Jerome’s written works, yet there 
is everywhere evident in II a far greater influence from the 
colloquial style than obtains elsewhere (except in parts of 
III). As to the method of composition of these sermons, 
we can perhaps form no certain conclusion. To suppose 
that Jerome wrote out before delivery all that we have here 
is to believe that he wrote much that was trivial and self- 
evident. A view more charitable to the ability of so great a 
man, and equally compatible with our evidence, is to believe 
that we have not his notes but the report (shorthand or 
otherwise) of a hearer, who wrote down, to the best of his 
ability, all that Jerome said, important or unimportant, but 
very likely lost entirely many utterances of some value while 
he was engaged in setting down ideas of inferior importance 
(a phenomenon familiar in the college lecture-rooms of our 


52 See Morin’s note on the passage. He believes this a Hellenism. 
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own day). The more careful and scholarly sermons may be 
due to Jerome’s revision (improved by frequent erasure) of 
the reporter’s copy. However committed to paper, Series II 
contains, in varying degree in its different parts, the strong 
influence of the spoken language, and stands in contrast in 
that respect to Jerome’s ordinary work and to Series I. 


III 


This series contains comments on 14 Psalms, occupying, 
with footnotes, 93 pages in Morin’s edition. Four Mss. are 
the basis of the text : 


L. Medic. 8S. XI. 
M. Venet. S. XII. 
O. Vatie. S. XVI. 
V. Vatie. 1554. 


Of the 14 Psalms 6 are contained in LMOV (82, 84, 87, 88, 
89, 92), 3 in MOV (10, 15, 96), and 5 in L alone (83, 90, 91, 
93, 95). In Psalms 87 and 88 the text of LMOV is fol- 
lowed in MOV by other short and unimportant notes. 

I shall now, for reasons which I trust soon to make evi- 
dent, divide Series III into two parts: 

A (Psalms 10 and 15), pp. 1-31. 24. 

B (the other 12 Psalms), pp. 31. 25-93. 23. 

Part A finds its parallels in written work, rather than in 
the homilies. A quotation will best introduce the reader to 
its style. III. 16. 21 sqq.: 

Quod quidem et Aquila dxovnpara transferens, secundum morem 
suum simulacra significat. Nam in hebraeo dicitur ASABOTH, 
id ipsum verbum quod et ibi ponitur ‘ Idola gentium argentum et 
aurum. Pono in eo quod ait mpoxwapévwv, quod Septuaginta dixe- 
rant ‘acceleraverunt, videtur mihi sensum monstrare sublimem ; 
quod aposioli sive gentium populus postquam ad fidem Christi 
conversi sunt, et Dominus illis sua peccata donavit (hoc est enim 
mpotxia, id est, gratuito eis conversa sunt vitia), 
Sarovqjpara, hoc est dolores in illis aucti sunt, scientibus in quam 
magni maris aquis fuerint et a quali barathro liberati sint ; secundum 
illud quod in Ecclesiasti scriptum est ‘Qui apponit scientiam apponit 
dolorem.’ 

88 For a discussion of Mss., see Morin, III, Praefatio, pp. xvi-xvii. 
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A rather hard passage for the ‘simpliciores fratres’! But 
compare this with any passage in Part B and the contrast is 
striking, for Part B is in the same style as Series II. The 
difference between the two parts of this series has not, I 
think, been sufficiently appreciated by Morin, for he treats 
the series as a whole, and applies to that whole arguments 
drawn from Part B.* Let us look more in detail at the 
evidences that Part A is a written work. 

As in I, so here, various opinions are presented and left to 
the reader’s decision. III. 18. 6 sqg.: . . . Sivealiter... 
Alius . .. sie interpretabitur.> The expressions videtis, 
vis scire, and the like are here much less frequent propor- 
tionally than in II and III B, and where they occur ® may 
easily refer to readers rather than to hearers. There 
appears to be in these pages no immediate reference to 
monks and their life. Such reference is not wanting in 
Il 

Upon the use of the word supra in the following cases I 
am disposed to lay weight. III. 1. 6: supra plenius dis- 
putatum est; III. 7.4: Pauperem: illum, de quo supra dici- 
tur ‘ Tibi derelictus est pauper.’ Morin in footnotes shows 
that these references in the comment on Psalm 10 refer to 
passages treated in that on Psalm 9 (which comment we 
lack). But supra is a word appropriate to the written style, 
whereas tam would be the natural word if the address had 
been spoken. If in opposition to this it be said that a 
speaker might, in preparing his notes, say supra, and read 
this expression to his audience, I should like to call attention 
to what results here, if such a view be adopted. To be at 
all comprehensible to his hearers, the supra in a spoken 
address should at least refer to something already treated in 


5 Rev. Bénéd. XIX. (1902), p. 181, speaking of Psalm 82: Multa sunt 
quae dicantur, sed hora excludimur : longum est enim per singula currere 
[III. 34. 20-21]. Ce trait, qui revient & plusieurs reprises dans cette seconde 
série [III] comme dans la premiére [II], montre clairement que nous avons 
bien 1a des discours improvisés, non des élucubrations de cabinet. 

55 Cf. III. 23. 11 sqq. ; 27. 10 sqqg.; al. 

56 TIT. 15. 20; 16. 10; 21. 2; 25. 7; 27. 10. 

51 E.g. the long passage III. 73. 25-76. 32. 
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that address. Which would mean here that Psalms 9 and 10 
were expounded at the same service. But Psalm 10 occu- 
pies about 10 pages of text, and if we assume that Psalm 9 
had been treated with corresponding fulness, since it is a 
longer Psalm, we could scarcely assign less than 20 pages as 
the length of one day’s discourse. Now this makes an 
extreme length if compared with the other homilies. In 
Series II the longest ® homily has 13 pages; the next long- 
est®11. In Series III B the longest™ is 8 pages. Such 
great length as 20 pages is paralleled in only one case before 
us, and that is in the case of Psalm 15, the only other Psalm 
treated in this Part A of Series III. It has the great length 
of 21 pages, and I believe it to have been, likewise, not ver- 
bally delivered, but written. But if supra occurs here in 
written work, then it is easily understood, as also in III. 
10. 1: 0b supra dictas causas. 

The two Psalms contained in Part A differ in yet another 
noteworthy respect from those of Part B in that neither 
closes with an ascription. In B all but one of the homilies 
close with such words as: Cui est gloria in saecula saecu- 
lorum. Amen. And that one exception ® does not so close 
because it was to be followed by a homily on the Gospel, 
as we see from its beginning, III. 86. 20-21: Antequam de 
evangelio disputemus, de titulo psalmi videntur nobis pauca 
dicenda. In Series II the custom varies. Twenty Psalms 
close with ascriptions ; one® refers to the Gospel which is to 
follow immediately ; 11 end with a more or less effective 
climax, often hortatory in character,® and 27 lack any formal 
ending. Of these 27 many are very short and plainly frag- 
mentary. But in III B the usage is constant enough, and 
the ascription follows so naturally upon the mention of 


58 Ps. 119. 8 Ps. 108. 
61 Ps, 95. 62 TI. 27. 6-7. 
68 II. 36. 5-8: Hoc igitur, quod apostoli dixerunt in principio, nos dicamus 
in fine. Deus misereatur nostri et benedicat nos: inluminet vultum suum 
super nos, et misereatur nostri. II. 189. 15-18: Et nos ergo ambulemus in 
portico Salomonis, protegamur a maiestate eius, ipsius habeamus auxilium, 
et dicamus illud de Cantico canticorum, quoniam ‘ hiems pertransiit, et pluvia 
abiit, abiit sibi’ in Xpisto Iesu. ; 


© Ps. 88. 
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Christ in the preceding sentence that it seems unlikely that 
it is the insertion of a copyist. Consequently, its absence in 
III A is the more significant. 

Several Hebrew words are mentioned in III A ; * in IIIB 
I find but one. In Greek words and phrases Part A 
abounds, and almost none are ecclesiastical (more or less 
Latinized) terms, but rather readings of the different trans- 
lators. Of these, in 31 pages, Aquila is mentioned 10 times, 
Symmachus 10 times, Theodotion 6 times, the ‘quinta’ 4 
times, and the ‘sezta’ once. In III B the Greek words are 
very scarce,® and these interpreters are not mentioned at all. 
To heresies I find but four allusions in III A;®” in HIB 
there are 17.8 

Of the explanation of the meanings of Scriptural proper 
names to those unacquainted with Hebrew there are many 
examples in Jerome, e.g. II. 84. 24-27: Oreb interpretatur 
foramen, in quo coluber ingreditur ; Zeb interpretatur lupus, 
etc. This is perhaps more common in the spoken works 
than in those intended for more scholarly readers. So in I 
there are but 10 instances as opposed to 60 in II. Part B of 
Series III contains 17 cases, but in Part A there is but 1 
instance,” and there the interpretation is merely used as a 
periphrasis for the person, who is not mentioned by name. 

Indirect discourse. In III A (excluding the construction 
-ndum est quod) the following verbs are followed by a finite 
mood : 


considero quod + subj. III. 24.18; 26. 6. 

doceo, III. 14, 18-22: docemur quod . . . debemus: quia... 
non possumus. 

lego quod + subj. III. 16. 6. 

noto quod = subj. III. 28. 7. 


TIT. 1.13; 10. 19, 27; 12.8; 24. 15; 27.6; 31. 11. 

65 TIT. 68, 4. 

% In III A (31 pages) I have noted 24; in III B (62 pages), 8. 

67 TIL, 6. 19-20 ; 22. 2-3; 26. 22-28 ; 28, 11-12. 

68 Arrius (1), Basilides (1), Manicheus (2), Marcion (2), Montanus (1), 
Novatus et Maximilla (1), Origen (who is not censured in III A ; cf. III. 28. 
14 sqq.) (5), Sabellius (1), Valentinus (8). 

6 TIT, 20. 19-21. 
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repperio quod + subj. IIT. 13. 2. 
scio quod + subj. A possible instance in III. 21. 3. 


In all 7 possible instances of quod, 1 of quia, none of quoniam. 
But compare with this the results of Part B: 


+ subj. TIT. 92. 18. 
+ indic. ITI. 92. 19. 
+ indic. IIT. 75. 4. 
+ subj. III. 74. 22. 
+ indic, III. 76. 29. 
+ subj. III. 36. 16; 47.16; 68. 25; 77. 23. 
+ indic. III. 66. 2. 
+ subj. IIT. 53. 22. 
+ subj. IIT. 68. 5, 26. 
+ subj. III. 71. 29. 
+ subj. III. 69. 18. 
+ indic. ITT. 75. 1. 
+ indic, III. 61. 7. 
+ indic. III. 87. 30. 
quod + subj. III. 71. 24; 89.9. 
promitto quod + subj. III. 60. 19. 
relatum est quia + subj. III. 74. 9. 
scio quod + indic. III. 75. 14. 
quod + subj. III. 74. 19. 
quia + indic. ITI. 46. 15; 75. 24. 
quoniam + indice. III. 62. 2. 
scribo quod + subj. ITI. 49, 12. 


quod + subj. III. 83. 28; 85. 28. 
quia + indie. III. 40. 13; 88. 11. 
quoniam + indic, IIL. 43. 7; 68. 19. 
In all quod 26 times, guia 11, quoniam 8, or 40 cases as com- 
pared with 8 cases in A. 

Moreover, in III B we have great carelessness in indirect 
discourse. III. 67. 16-18: scire debemus, quod . . . undecim 
psalmos in hebraeo titulum non habere. Cf. III. 78. 9-10. 
(In III. 24. 3-5, where Morin thinks that wt introduces an 
infinitive, I believe that the infinitive really depends on an 
accipiendum sit supplied from the accipiendum sit in line 3, 
in the same construction, depending on an w¢ in line 1.) 


video quod + indic. III. 37. 21; 46.7; 49.2; 50.3; 73.8; 79.3. 
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Solecisms and unusual constructions are not wanting 
in both III A and III B. I note a very few typical of the 
various sorts : 


III. 29. 2-3: impleto illud quod Paulus ait.” 
16.19: cultus uséd in plural. 
42.18:  multis salutibus indigemus; cf. II. 93. 27. 
20.7: eum=se. 
71.12: utor followed by the accus. So III. 50, 1-2, 4-5, 
abutor. 
76.23:  adversarium triumphare quaeramus. 
83. 20-21: Mirantur homines philosophorum ac poetarum di- 
centium . .. Where Morin aptly compares the 
Greek dyapat. 
16. 3-4: perago, intransitively. 
66. 20-21 : postea sessus a Domino refrenatur. 
24. 2-3: renes nunc pro seminum locis accipiendum sit; cf. 
IL. 164. 4: montes pro sanctis accipiendum est. 
For the same construction in Boethius, ef. A. P. 
McKinlay in Harvard Studies in Classical Phil- 
ology, xviii (1907), p. 127. Cf. also Lucretius, 
1.112. I believe this to be here a Latinization 
of the construction of the Greek verbal in -réov. 


Other examples may be found in Morin’s indexes. 

I have already stated that of Series III all the tractates 
are found in Ms. L, except those on Psalms 10, 15 (these 
two together forming Part A), Psalm 96, and the short 
notes appended to Psalms 87 and 88. These parts are found 
in MOV. With the rest of the collection which appears in 
L they may have nothing to do, but were doubtless added 
from a separate source to the common source of MOV. And 
the style of III A, while certainly that of Jerome himself, 
differs from that of III B so decidedly that I cannot believe 
the two parts to have been composed under the same condi- 
tions. The short notes following Psalms 87 and 88 are not 
in the style of those homilies, and clearly do not belong 
where they now are, since in each case, before the notes 
were added, the homily had already been terminated by an 


7 See Morin’s citation of parallels in his footnote. 


. 
4 
i 
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ascription.77 The homily on Psalm 96 presents no great 
contrast to the rest of III B, and belongs to Jerome’s spoken 
work. 

Returning to III A, let us try to place it more definitely. 
It is a written work, consisting of treatises on two Psalms (10 
and 15) with a reference (the ‘ supra plenius disputatum”) to 
a comment on Psalm 9. Our two treatises clearly do not 
belong to the Commentarioli, for (a) the Ms. tradition is 
distinct; (6) they are much more extended discussions 
than are found in the Commentarioli; and (c) we already 
have a distinct comment in the Commentarioli on each 
of the Psalms in question. To what, then, does our work 
belong ? 

In the final chapter of his work De Viris Illustribus 
Jerome gives a catalogue of his own works. One entry 
interests us: tn psalmos a decimo usque ad XVII. If we try 
to make III A agree with this last work of Jerome, it is only 
necessary, as far as the numbering of the Psalms is con- 
cerned, to notice that the numbering in the Tractatus (which 
Morin has followed) is that of the LXX and the versions 
derived from it, making our two Psalms Nos. 10 and 15; 
but if Jerome, in referring to this work, is using the num- 
bering of the Hebrew (in which Psalms 9 and 10 were dis- 
tinct, not combined into one as in the LXX), then these two 
Psalms will be not 10 and 15, but 11 and 16. And this lat- 
ter numbering will readily admit of their falling within the 
limit a decimo usque ad XVII (or even XVI), and still leave 
a chance for the Psalm referred to in the words supra plenius 
disputatum, which will now become Psalm 10 (according to 
the Hebrew numbering). 

The theory that the comment on Psalm 15 might be 
referred to this work of Jerome’s occurred to Morin, who- 
says : 8 


1 These notes also contain a suspiciously large number of unusual words = 
perpetualiter, recuperatio, resuscitatio, saucio I am unable to find elsewhere 
in Jerome ; derelictor, oblitor, profanator are perhaps first used here. 

7 Codex Bambergensis (S. XI) here reads usque ad XVI. 

8 Rev. Bénéd. XIX (1902), p. 130. 
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T’idée m’était venue un instant, que cette exposition du psaume xv 
pourrait bien étre Pun des sept Tractatus sur les psawmes x-avi que 
Jéréme s’attribue Q lui-méme, au dernier chapitre de son De Viris 
Iilustribus: elle edt été, da ce compte, antérieure a la fin de Vannée 
892. Mais la consideration plus attentive des particularités sig- 
nalées ci-dessus m’a fait voir qu’il n’y avait pas a songer a pareille 
identification ; notre Tractatus a été prononcé, comme les autres qui 
nous restent, une dizaine d’années apres la composition du De Viris. 

I confess that I am unable to find in the article from 
which I quote this the ‘particularités signalées ci-dessus’ 
which induced the editor to reject so attractive a theory. 
And I hope that by the suggestions I have offered above in 
regard to the differences of style between III A and III B 
I have shown that there is no intimate connection between 
them, since one consists of spoken addresses, like the homilies 
of II, while the other is plainly written work, not dissimilar 
to Jerome’s other written work. If, then, Part A must be 
separated from Part B, what more natural than to assign it 
to the Commentary on Psalms 10-17? Our two tractates 
internally require but one thing—the existence of a com- 
ment on the Psalm before Psalm 10 (of Morin’s numbering). 
I have shown how this comment easily falls into the limits 
required by the numbers 10-17. In short, our work under 
discussion for which we need a title coincides so strikingly 
with Jerome’s title for which we need a work that the 
probability of this identification approaches as near to abso- 
lute certainty as the nature of the case will allow. 

The date of the work, according to this theory, can be 
toughly set as follows. It was written before 392, because 
it is cited in the De Viris Iilustribus of that date. It was 
also written later than the book of Hebrew Questions in 
Genesis, as we see from III. 31. 11-12: SABA enim verbum, 
ut in libro quoque Hebraicarum Quaestionum diximus, quattuor 
res significat. This work has been assigned to the year 388, 
but Schanz, in his Geschichte der rémischen Litteratur, will 
merely date it as prior to the De Viris Illustribus and during 
the saint’s life at Bethlehem. G. Griitzmacher, Hieronymus. 
Fine biographische Studie zur alten Kirchengeschichte, I, p. 
101; II. pp. 61 sqq., dates this between 386 and 391. 
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As to III B, it is hard to determine the date, but from 
numerous references to the heretical views of Origen it must 
be after Jerome’s revolt from Origenism set in. 


T have tried to show briefly the kind of composition which 
appears in each of these series of tractates. The examples 
I have selected from many possible ones, often with some 
doubts as to just how much illustrative material to insert 
and how much to omit. I have endeavored especially to 
show the reasons we have for believing that III A is what 
remains to us of a work of Jerome hitherto supposed to be 
lost. If I have seemed to give disproportionate attention 
to Parts II and III B, it is because they furnish us the only 
criteria for judging of Jerome’s spoken work, and it is 
only by differentiation of the spoken and written work that 
we can properly appreciate either, or understand the reasons 
for separating from Series III what I have designated as 
Part A. 


™ And see Morin, Rev. Bénéd. XIX (1902), p. 131. 
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The Treatment of Mk. 61-82 in Luke 


BENJ. W. BACON, D.D., LL.D. 


HE first answer of gospel criticism to this famous prob- 
lem is the so-called Proto-Mark theory: The form of 
Mk. utilized by Lk. did not yet contain the missing sections. 
The suggestion, however, encounters at once the formidable 
objection: But Mt., a gospel certainly not materially later 
than Lk., embodies already practically all of the missing 
Markan material.! It must indeed be admitted that Mk. 
6 45-8 26 could be omitted without seriously interfering with 
the continuity of the gospel, and even that there is a decided 
gain in bringing the Martyrdom of the Baptist-Elias and 
Feeding of the Multitude (Mk. 6 14-29, 30-44, the latter the 
type of the Agape) closer to the prediction of the Fate of 
Jesus, and the Relation of his Martyrdom to that of John 
(8 27-9 1.2-13) ; for thus we obtain a group, as in Jn. 6, whose 
single theme is appropriate throughout to the sacrament. 
The force of the argument that both the third and fourth 
gospels are not likely to have effected this felicitous abridg- 
ment without some authority in tradition must be recognized ; 
and it must be conceded in addition that a large part of Mk. 
6 45-8 26 consists of clearly duplicate material. And yet 
with all these concessions it remains certain that there is no 
break in the structure of Mk. at the points indicated, and 
that if there is duplication, it continues in subsequent chap- 
ters as well.? 
Without denying the large possibilities, nay probabilities, 
of the combination of written sources of Mk., without exclud- 
ing the process of textual alteration so notably illustrated in 


1 On the two missing healings Mk. 7 s2-37 and 8 22-28, see below. 
2 On the phenomena of duplication in Mk., see Bacon, Introd. p. 207. 
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the rival forms of the appendices, we may safely indorse the 
verdict of an increasing number of modern critics that at 
least the burden of proof lies upon those who assume a form 
of Mk. from which 6 45-8 26 was missing, to account for its 
non-appearance in Lk. On the other hand, advocates of 
_ the Proto-Mark theory have the right to expect from their 
opponents a reasonable explanation of the omission, on the 
supposition that this material formed part of the gospel Luke 
has elsewhere incorporated almost entire. This explanation 
we shall attempt to give, not on general and a priori grounds 
of what any conceivable evangelist might be expected to 
admit or reject, but on the basis of a study of @) the actual 
practice of this particular evangelist in his omissions else- 
where (2) of the significance of the group of incidents in 
Mk. 6-8; for we must remember that it is one thing to 
explain how Lk. might have had objections to this, that, 
and the other element of the group in question, and quite 
another to meet the cumulative force of consecutive omissions. 
The real question to be answered is, Why does Lk. treat 
Mk. 6-8 so differently from the other great divisions of this 
gospel in the matter of omissions? This involves a study of 
the general structure of Mk. and thereafter what Lk. has 
made of it. 

1. It will be generally conceded that Lk. in many in- 
stances has preferred the version of an anecdote or logion 
which he found in some other source, and in these cases has 
avoided duplication by dropping the Markan version ; though 
he seems usually to avail himself of a phrase or two from the 
discarded form for the embellishment of its rival. A gener- 
ally recognized instance is the Calling of Simon (5 1-11) 
where a symbolic narrative found in its proper connection in 
the appendix to Jn. (Jn. 211-14) and probably also in the 
Gospel of Peter,’ is adapted to serve in place of Mk. 1 16-20. 
Scraps from Mk. 41 and 1 16-18 are easily recognizable at 
beginning and end (51-3. 10f.), but that the story is mis- 


8 The fragment breaks off at the point where a group of the disciples after 
their flight to their several homes -_ the tragedy in Jerusalem, “ taking our 
nets went away unto the sea . 
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placed, and really has to do with the question of the Gentile 
mission, is apparent from the lame way in which James and 
John are appended, while throughout the narrative Peter 
stands alone. Andrew disappears altogether. The real 
antecedent is the passage Lk. 22 31-34 which sets in prospect 
such a Commission of Peter as Jn. 21 actually relates. For 
the Petrine element of Acts Peter is in fact the apostle to the 
Gentiles (Ac. 15 7). 

The omission of the Anointing in Bethany (Mk. 14 3-9) is 
similar in all respects to the omission of the Call of the Four. 
The story of the Penitent Harlot in Lk. 7 36-50 is not a real 
doublet, because the two incidents are fundamentally differ- 
ent in character. Their resemblance in outward circum- 
stance, however, was so great as to induce Lk. to treat it as 
adoublet. He omits the Anointing in Bethany after having 
utilized its notable traits to embellish its rival. In Lk. 
7 36-80 the incongruous introduction of the alabaster cruse of 
ointment in the last clause of verses 37 and 38 and verse 46, 
and probably the name Simon (481.) represent borrowings 
from Mk. 14 3-9. 

The Cursing of the Fig-tree is another instance proving 
how far Lk. would go in excluding Markan material which 
seemed to him to be duplicated by what he had included 
elsewhere. Lk. 18 6-9 might really have stood beside it. 
Yet no other adequate reason appears for the omission of 
Mk. 11 12-14. 204. save the previous inclusion of the parable. 

But there is also evidence of Lukan omissions where the 
motive would seem to lie solely in the nature of the material. 
The awkwardness of the attempted connection of the affirma- 
tive statement of the righteousness of the kingdom, Lk. 6 27-38, 
with the preceding, by means of the formula “ But I say unto 
you which hear” is an indication that the antitheses of 
Mt. 5 17#. describing the righteousness of the scribes and 
Pharisees as what “they of old time” had said, have been 
omitted. We have indeed no guarantee in this case that all 
the Matthzan material was ever contained in Lk.’s source. 
Much of it certainly did not appear originally in this connec- 
tion. But in phraseology and structure the antitheses of 
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Mt. 5 21¢. 271. 31-45 are akin to the Lukan form, and when we 
go on through Lk. and observe how references to Jesus’ cor- 
rections of the scribes’ interpretation of the law are system- 
atically omitted or restated, it becomes very easy to believe 
such is the case here also; especially when we note that two 
scraps of the missing material are incorporated in loose con- 
nections in Lk. 16 17. 18, and a few more in 6 27a. 28b. 29-30. 
The other notable omissions of this class of material are the 
Abolition of Distinctions of Meats, Mk. 7 1-23, of which Lk. 
has only a remote parallel in 11 38-41, without trace of embel- 
lishments from the omitted section, the Question on the Law 
of Divorce, Mk. 10 1-12, of which a possible trace remains in 
Lk. 1618, and the Scribes’ Question, Mk. 12 28-31, from 
which a scrap has been borrowed in Lk. 10 27 to form, in 
combination with others from Mk. 10 17= Lk. 18 18 and 
10 19 = Lk. 18 20, an introduction (Lk. 10 25-29) to the Para- 
ble of the Good Samaritan. 

This indication of Lk.’s method in omission applies very 
obviously to the portion of the omitted division of Mk. 
already referred to as the Abolition of Distinctions of Meats 
(Mk. 7 1-23), which is open to the further objection of dupli- 
cation in Lk. 11 38-41. 

Another motive for omission is that based upon the quality 
of the material. An example of this appears in the series of 
Mk. passages dealing with popular apocalyptic expectations 
connected with the identification of the Baptist with the 
coming Elias. For all these Lk. cuts away the ground in 
advance by his infancy chapters, wherein the great Fore-- 
runner appears simply as a prophet to go before the face of 
Messiah “in the spirit and power of Elias,” not literally his 
reincarnation. Consistently with this an appendix is added 
to the Parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus (Lk. 16 19-25. 
2-31) deprecating the popular belief attested in Mk. 6 
14 913 Rev. 11 3-13 that Elias, after martyrdom at the 
hands of the tyrant, should rise from the dead and by 
“mighty works” effect the “great repentance.” Lk. (and 
still more emphatically Jn. 5 3247) repudiates this supersti- 
tious interpretation of the apocalyptic doctrine of “the wit- 
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nesses of Messiah” (Rev. 11 3f. based on Zech. 4 3. 11-14 
Mal. 451.; cf. 2 Esdr. 6 26), and maintains that the witness 
is the written witness of the law and the prophets (cf. 24 
25-2 Jn. 5 46f.) which if Israel receive not they will not 
repent though one should go to them from the dead. In 
this interest we have a series of changes and omissions. The 
story of the martyrdom of John the Baptist Mk. 6 14-29, so 
strongly marked by traits recalling the story of Elijah’s de- 
nunciation of Ahab and Jezebel’s plotting against his life, 
is omitted altogether; though the scrap 3 19f. attached by 
Lk. to the story of The Baptist’s Preaching, 3 7-17, is conclu- 
sive evidence that he knew it. In Jesus’ Discourse about 
the Baptist, Lk. 7 24-28, the identification with “ Elias that 
was for to come” of Matthew’s version (Mt. 11 14) fails to 
appear. In the Transfiguration (Lk. 9 28-43) two verses are 
interjected (vs. 31-32) to explain that the appearance of Moses 
and Elias in glory was to foretell (o? édeyov) the death Jesus 
should accomplish in Jerusalem. Conversely, a significant 
amputation is made of Mark’s account of the conversation as 
Jesus and his companions descend from the mount, wherein 
Jesus identifies Elias with the Baptist, and compares his own 
fate with the fate predicted in (uncanonical) “ Scripture ” of 
the Forerunner, Mk. 9 9-13. Finally, the cry from the cross, 
mistaken for an appeal for the coming of Elias, is removed, 
or (according to some texts) replaced by the prayer “ Father, 
forgive them.” The evidence of this system of changes, 
additions, and omissions suggests ample motive for omitting 
the story of the Baptist’s Fate, Mk. 6 14-29. 

Much more doubt must attach to the omission of the Walk- 
ing on the Sea, Mk. 6 45-52, of which the only trace remain- 
ing seems to be the phrase “to a city called Bethsaida” in 
the preceding story, Lk. 910. Considering that Mt., Mk., 
and Jn. all maintain the connection of this story with the 
Feeding of the Multitude, the idea that the two were dissoci- 
ated in the source followed by Lk. does not seem probable. 
We grant that he had general reasons for making his exci- 
sions from this particular division of Mk. by wholesale. But 
why put in the knife at just this point? The a priori reasoner 
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will be tempted to imagine a skepticism on the part of the 
“historian ”-evangelist which is not borne out by study of 
his actual practice. Lk. is not incredulous of miracle. Safer 
inferences can be drawn from his method of composition. 
One of the characteristics of this gospel is the effort made 
to counteract a docetic view of the person of Christ. This 
appears in the resurrection-narrative Lk. 24 36-43 and the 
repeated insistence on his having eaten with the disciples 
after the resurrection. Again, not the end only, but the 
beginning, of Jesus’ career is profoundly modified in Lk. 
from the Markan form. Here too the result at least, if not 
the intention, is to forestall docetic misrepresentation such as 
might easily lay hold with eagerness on such a story as the 
Walking on the Sea. In view of the character of this story, 
and of other demonstrably intentional omissions on the part 
of Lk. its non-appearance here cannot be held to prove its 
absence from his source. 

2. There remains in Mk. 6 53-8 27 the story of a great 
journey — or rather a succession of extraordinarily extensive, 
and for the most part seemingly motiveless, courses to and 
fro — beginning at “ Gennesaret” and ending at “ Caesarea 
Philippi.” Some of the material, as we have seen in the 
case of the Abolition of Distinctions of Meats, 7 1-23, might 
well have been omitted by Lk. on account of its character 
and resemblance to material drawn by him from another 
source. Some, e.g. the Second Feeding of the Multitude, 
Mk. 8 1-10, might well be rejected because recognized as 
duplicate, in spite of Mk.’s dexterous combination in 8 13-21. 
Some elements are really given by Lk. from a better source 
in fuller form (Lk. 1129= Mk. 812). Two verses (Mk. 
8 11.15) appear in the form of scraps loosely attached in 
Lk. 1116 and 121. The rest, including the Syro-pheenician 
Woman 7 2-30, Healing the Deaf-mute 7 31-37, and Healing 
of the Blind 8 22-26, remains to be accounted for, together 
with the general representation of this period of journeyings. 
Certain features of Lk. 11 14 and Mt. 9 321. compared with 
15 29-31 and Jn. 9 1-41 suggest that even the healings of the 
Deaf-mute and the Blind may have been known in simpler 
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form to Mt. and Lk. independently of Mk.* But still it 
would be hard to account for the complete omission of the 
Syro-pheenician, and the specially drastic treatment of this 
division of Mk.’s gospel. The real significance of this lat- 
ter really remarkable phenomenon cannot be appreciated 
without a study of the editorial adaptation of Mk. 6 11-9 29, 
the division of Mk. which falls between the Mission of the 
Twelve and the Exodus from Galilee. 

The division opens with a relation of the martyrdom of 
the Baptist, apropos of the rumors concerning the person 
of Jesus. This is so greatly elaborated that the evangelist 
forgets to tell us what ensued upon the rumors coming to 
Herod’s ears. <A very long series of interjected anecdotes 
follows, but we are manifestly back upon the original sub- 
ject in 8 27-9 13, where the rumors as te the person of Jesus 
are again taken up, and meet their answer. This answer is 
that he is the Christ, but is to suffer the same fate of martyr- 
dom which the Baptist had suffered as his Forerunner. For 
reasons which need not be here defined the Healing of the 
Epileptic (9 14-29) intervenes before the Via Crucis of the 


final division of the gospel; but this does not affect the gen- 
eral outline of the present division, which is determined by 
the two main foci already defined: the Martyrdom of John, 
and the (predicted) Martyrdom of Jesus. 

It is perfectly in harmony with this general outline that 
in all our gospels the Feeding of the Multitude and (Lk. 
excepted) the Walking on the Sea should take first place in 


4 In other connection I hope to show more fully that this pair of healings 
(for even in Mk. the literary connections of 7 31-37 with 8 22-2 are unmistak- 
able) are elaborations by the second evangelist himself of the two healings 
which in Lk. introduced in very brief and succinct form the great Discourse 
against the Scribes from Jerusalem, who said, He casteth out by Beelzebub. 
In brief they stood in the place of 6 5s and were followed by 3 22-80 (removed 
by Mk, to its present place) and 7 1-23 as in Mt. 12 22-45 = Lk. 11 14-82. Mk. 
has elaborated their spectacular features and employed them as a frame for 
the mission in the kingdom of Philip, 7 s1-8 27. Mt. does not so much omit 
them as incorporate them in abridged form, and in phraseology compounded 
from MK. and Lk. in 9 27-%. Lk. omits the healing of the blind man alto- 
gether; probably on account of the resemblance to Mk. 10 46-52, a possible 
doublet (cf. Mt. 9 27-31). See below. 
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the included material. From Jn. 6 it is easy to see how 
unavoidably the narrative which furnished the etiology of 
the Agape would bring in its train material concerned with 
the sacrament in memory of the Lord’s death. To “under- 
stand concerning the loaves” is to Mk. (6 52) to have the 
key to the significance of the Walking on the Sea. In point 
of fact it seems to have symbolized to Mk., whatever its 
historical basis or lack thereof, Jesus’ separation from the 
Twelve in Gethsemane, and his return to them triumphant 
over the power of death. Matthew in fact adds a trait sym- 
bolic of Peter’s over-confident attempt to follow Jesus “ unto 
prison and death” redeemed ultimately by a heroic end. 
From this allegory of the Manifestation to (Peter and) the 
Twelve onward, a new theme is taken up. If 6 30-52 symbol- 
ically anticipates Jesus’ death and resurrection, the rest of 
the included material performs the same office for the Mission 
to the Gentiles which ensued. In 6 53-56 we have indeed only 
an editorial summary depicting the situation for the ensuing 
account of the Conflict with the Scribes from Jerusalem 
71-23. But this for Mk. derives all its significance from the 
fact that its result is a Ministry among the Gentiles. The 
point of collision with the scribes is that around which so 
large a part of the Book of Acts revolves, the Distinctions of 
Meats, the point of collision in the early church also. But 
the utterance of Jesus extends to Mosaic ceremonial in gen- 
eral. The issue of the conflict according to Mk. is that. 
Jesus took the most radical Pauline ground, entirely abolish- 
ing all distinctions of meats and immediately began a great. 
journey into Gentile territory including the whole extent of 
Phenicia from Tyre to Sidon, then Decapolis (from Damas-- 
cus?®) south to the Sea of Galilee, where the Feeding of the: 
Multitude is repeated for the benefit of the Gentiles of Decap-. 
olis; then, after an attempt to land at Dalmanutha (?) frus-. 
trated by the hostility of the Pharisees, a return to the: 
heathen side of the Lake at Bethsaida, where the eyes of the 
blind are opened, and a new journey through the whole: 
extent of Philip’s kingdom to Cesarea Philippi. 


5 So Menzies, The Earliest Gospel, p. 158. 
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As to the nature of the territory designated “ the coasts of 
Tyre and Sidon” and the significance of Jesus’ entrance upon 
it, Mk. removes all uncertainty by introducing after the plea 
of the woman (who does not, as in Mt. 15 22, come “forth 
from ” those coasts, but finds Jesus concealed “in a house” 
in those coasts) the clause “now the woman was a Gentile 
CE\Anvé), a Syro-pheenician by birth.” As to his attitude 
regarding Decapolis we must judge by the direction to the 
healed Demoniac of Gerasa® to preach the Lord Jesus “in 
Decapolis,” in sharpest contrast to the uniform and “threat- 
ening” (éuBptynoduevos 143) prohibitions to “make him 
known” in Jewish territory. Of the territory of Philip we 
can only say that in Mk. 8 22-27 it appears (historically 
enough, no doubt) as a refuge from the plots of “the Phari- 
sees and Herod” (8 15). 

We can scarcely claim warrant for calling this a “ mission- 
ary journey,” and yet, as Menzies rightly points out, Mk.’s 
adaptation of the older point of view of Mt. 15 21 (aveyapn- 
cev) is no doubt “meant to be suggestive.”’ The trans- 
formation in 7 27 of the repellent saying of Mt. 15 26 into a 
prophecy of the feeding of the dogs after the children, whose 
fulfillment on account of the woman’s “ word ” begins at once, 
makes plain the evangelist’s point of view in the formation 
of this group. It is Lk. 4 16-30 in action, and forms an 
enlarged and greatly developed substitute for the incident 
of the Centurion’s Servant (Mt. 8 513= Lk. 7 1-10). The 
‘curiously elaborated pair of healings, one (the Deaf-mute, 
‘7 32-37) in Decapolis, the other (Blind Man of Bethsaida, 
‘8 22-26) in the kingdom of Philip, have in this connection 
their symbolic significance,’ as well as the second Feeding of 
the Multitude (8 1-10). But we heve more in Mk. 7 1-23 ff. 
than a mere repudiation of distincsions of meats and begin- 
ning of the extension of the gospel to the Gentile world. 


6 Mk.’s geography is at fault, but wéd:s 5 14 leaves no doubt that he means 
the metropolis of Decapolis. 

7 Commentary, ad loc., p. 155. 

8 The basis is Is. 29 9-19, a passage already utilized in 7 6-7 and a favorite 
in similar application with Paul (1 Cor. 1 18-25; Rom. 921. 118; Col. 2 22). 
See below. 
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In the portions omitted or transformed by Mt. and Lk. 
Judaism itself is denounced in language borrowed from 
Is. 29 13 as a “ vain worship” and “teachings which are com- 
mandments of men” (cf. Col. 222). In the same context 
(Is. 29 18) the evangelist read the prophecy “In that day 
shall the deaf hear the words of the book (referring to the 
“sealed book” of verses 10-12), and the eyes of the blind 
shall see out of obscurity and out of darkness.”® Now at the 
beginning and end of this “Missionary Journey” the evan- 
gelist introduces two healings, the unsealing of the ears of 
the deaf (7 32-37) and the opening of blind eyes (8 22-26), 
and. has taken pains to elaborate the process of disenthrall- 
ment; for as has frequently been observed the eccentricities 
of language and style in these two paragraphs are distinctive 
of the evangelist himself. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the motive for this elaboration, particularly in such traits ‘as 
the introduction of the command Fffatha in the original 
Aramaic, lies in a symbolic application suggested by Is. 
29 18. In this connection of “Christ the power of God and 
the wisdom of God to both Jews and Greeks” we are not 
surprised, accordingly, at the introduction, after the Feeding 
of the (Gentile) Multitude (8 1-10), of the Jews’ Demand for 
a Sign and its Refusal (8 11-13), and the Rebuke of the 
Twelve for failure to understand the Sign of the Loaves 
(8 14-21) in language borrowed from the same Isaian connec- 
tion (Is. 29 10. 43 8; cf. Rom. 11 8), “ having eyes see ye not, 
and having ears hear ye not, have ye your heart hardened?” 
(8 171.5; cf. 6 52. 7 17). 

So far as we are able to trace it in the parallels the histori- 
cal basis for this elaborate construction of Mk. between the 
Galilean Ministry, ending with the Mission of the Twelve, 
and the Exodus from Galilee, is a very small factor. The 
story of the Martyrdom of the Baptist-Elias is properly 
termed by Holtzmann “das Muster einer Legende.” Well- 


® The whole context, including also verses 14 and 19 (destruction of the 
wisdom of the wise, rejoicing of the ‘“‘ poor among men”? and “ the meek’’) 
together with the reference in 3554. is employed in the great discourse of 
Mt. 11 1-12 45 (11 5. 25. cf. 13 14-17) and by Paul in 1 Cor. 1 19-21. 9, 31. 
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hausen correctly infers from the fact that the notice of Herod 
remains without result, that the original sequel, the with- 
drawal of Jesus, has been superseded. Such a historical 
withdrawal is made probable, however, by Lk. 13 31-33. It 
may well have included “the borders of Tyre and Sidon.” 
The Feeding of the Multitude which follows (6 30-44) is 
abundantly guaranteed as a primeval tradition by the dupli- 
cate forms already embodied by Mk. himself. But the con- 
nection formed by Mt. between this and the preceding 
narrative is notoriously fallacious. No chronological rela- 
tion whatever exists between the Threat (or saying) of 
Herod and the Feeding of the Multitude. Moreover, when 
we note that in 8 13 the boat journey (to Gennesaret ?), which 
in this version also ensues upon the Feeding, is totally de- 
void of any noteworthy incident, the claim of the Walking 
on the Sea to a historic foundation becomes weaker than 
ever. The addition of Mt. suggests, indeed, that the 
development of the legend is to be attributed rather to oral 
tradition, elaborating the theme of the Stilling of the Storm 
in connection with the symbolism of the eucharist, than to 
the imaginative genius of Mk. himself; but this does not 
lend it greater credibility. 

A nucleus of tradition is traceable in 6 53-56, since, as 
Klostermann observes,” verse 56 generalizes verses 53-55, 
which seem to have been adapted originally to introduce a 
specific healing. In the connection of the journey by boat 
on the one side, and the collision with the scribes on the 
other (cf. 8 10-12 Mt. 9 s2f. 12 22 Lk. 11 15 #. Jn. 9 1-41), we 
can only infer that the incident to which 6 531. originally led 
up was the Healing of the Blind and Dumb; for at least the 
former (8 22b-26) is wrongly located by Mk. at Bethsaida, 
which was not a coun (v. 26), but a city (Lk. 910). The 
omission of these two healings by Mt. is therefore only ap- 
parent. The Slander of the Scribes from Jerusalem which 
should follow (by testimony of Mt. 12 and Lk. 11) after 71, 
has been introduced by Mk. proleptically in 3 22-30 as an off- 
set to the incident of the Mother and Brethren, 3 20f. 31-35. 


10 Markus, p. 146. 
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But as a nucleus for the construction 7 1-23 there remains 
the complaint of 75 and the saying 7 15, a true parallel to 
Lk. 11 37-41. The flight (Mt. 1521 aveywpnoer) to the 
“borders (Mt. “parts”) of Tyre and Sidon,” and the incident 
of the “Canaanite” (Mt. 15 22) woman in the earlier Mat- 
thean form ™ have long been recognized as a genuine element 
of early and probably authentic tradition. The journey of 
Mk. 7 31 “out of the borders of Tyre through Sidon” is 
obviously a creation from the two factors of the phrase in the. 
Matthean form. The only other traditional elements are 
the Demand and Refusal of a Sign (8 u1£. cf. Jn. 6 22-59 
Mt. 16 1-4 = 12 38 f. = Lk. 11 29) and the logion “ Beware of 
the Leaven of the Pharisees” (8 15 = Lk. 121; cf. Mt. 166). 
The rest of this whole great division of Mk. is purely redac- 
tional, though part of it (e.g. 7 17-19) may be older than our 
evangelist. 

What then is the explanation of the very exceptional treat- 
ment accorded to it by Lk., and in some degree even by Mt.? 
We obtain in the present writer’s judgment the true key to 
Lk.’s great omission when we observe in what interest the 
nucleus of tradition has been built up by the compiler in 
Mk. 6 53-8 2, and then compare this with the solution of 
the same questions in which Mt. and Lk. have rested. 

Geographically the outline of Mk. 6 53-8 26 is that of a 
journey of extraordinary proportions, when compared with 
the career of Jesus as otherwise known. It seems to take 
the place of an original, simple retirement from Herod’s 
threatening interest, perhaps only into the “ borders of Tyre 
and Sidon,” ¢.e. upper Galilee, from whence Jesus returns 
“between Galilee and Samaria,” t.e. along the great route 
from Ptolemais to Scythopolis and Gennesaret, skirting the 
foothills which border the Plain of Esdraelon on the south 
(Lk. 17 11; cf. 9 52). Instead of this Mk. introduces a 
journey through all Pheenicia from south to north, all De- 
capolis from Damascus (?) south to the Sea of Galilee, and 
all the kingdom of Philip from Bethsaida to Cesarea. This 


11 The last clause of Mt. 15 28 is of course the evangelist’s; cf. 9 22 17 18. 
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journey among the Gentiles begins, as we have seen, with 
Jesus’ violent rupture with the “Scribes from Jerusalem,” 
and his prophecy to the believing “ Gentile woman ” of Pheeni- 
cia concerning the ultimate feeding of the “dogs.” His stay 
on Gentile soil is interrupted only by the attempt to land at 
Dalmanutha (?); and this is frustrated by the Pharisees’ 
Demand for a Sign. 

How now do Mt. and LK. treat this geographical repre- 
sentation of Mk.? Mt. 15 21. 29. 39 16 5-13 after the minute 
method of subtle alteration characteristic of this gospel 
reduces the whole to a journey confined within the boundaries 
of the sacred land. Lk. deals more radically with it, cut- 
ting out not only the references to Pheenicia and Decapolis, 
but even Casarea Philippi (with Mk. 8 27 cf. Lk. 9 18). 

But the geographical outline is to Mk. a mere framework 
for the grouping of the material whose practical bearing on 
the moot points of doctrine we have endeavored to set forth. 
Into it he has cast an elaborate development of seven inci- 
dents and sayings having Is. 29 8? 10-12. 131. 18f. as its key- 
note. The hungry “multitude of the nations” is fed. The 
“closed eye” of the prophets and seers is opened and their 
understanding quickened. “The deaf hear the words of the 
book, and the eyes of the blind see out of the obscurity and 
the darkness.” Jacob’s “children, the work of God’s hands 
in the midst of him” see the “marvelous work and wonder 
done among the people,” and “sanctify the God of Israel.” 
The whole section reads as though the Thanksgiving at the 
Return of the Twelve, Lk. 10 21-24 = Mt. 11 25-27 13.161, had 
been elaborated, even before Mk. (note Mt. 15 29 ff.), on the 
basis of the prophecy to which it alludes (Lk. 10 21 from 
Is, 29 9-12), and thereafter the group had been developed by 
attachment of the incidents of the healing of the Deaf-mute 
and Blind, and the Demand of a Sign (Mt. 9 32-34 11 25-27 

2 One may fairly question whether the real intention of Mk. is not simi- 


lar, The regions of Phoenicia, Decapolis, Iturea and Trachonitis were then 


Gentile, but the ideal boundaries of the Holy Land in the O.T. certainly 
include them. 


18 The allusion to Is. 29 23 here quoted is found not in Mk., but in Mt. 
15 29 ft. introducing the parallel to Mk. 7 s1-8 10. 
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12 22 ff. Lk. 11 14-16). In this process the influence of 1 Cor. 
1 18-28 8.1 (ef. Rom. 11 8) would be a factor of vital import- 
ance. In the judgment of so good a critic as Harnack the 
relation of these two passages (1 Cor. 119. 21 and Mt. 11 
25-29 = Lk. 10 21-22) is in fact so close as to suggest even a 
literary connection. 

But the evangelist Mk. makes a more concrete application 
of the doctrine of Is. 29 to the burning question of his day 
than any of the parallels. On the basis of the incident 
Lk. 11 37-41 (with Lk. 1141 ef. Mk. 7 19»), whose contrast 
between purity of inside and outside® is rendered in the 
form, “Not that which goeth into, but that which cometh 
out of a man defileth him,” Mk. enunciates and defends at 
length a Paulinism as radical as that which Paul himself is 
obliged to restrain and qualify in his reply to his correspond- 
ents at Corinth (1 Cor. 8 1-13 10 2333) and again in Rom. 
14 1-23 by the converse principle of consideration for the 
scruples of “the weak.” The standpoint of Mk. 7 1-23 is 
that of Rom. 14 14a “I know, and am persuaded of the Lord 
Jesus (we note, however, that Paul refers to no explicit 
utterance of Jesus to this effect, but rather implies the con- 
trary, Rom. 158) that there is nothing unclean of itself.” 
It does not even find room for the qualification “ howbeit to 
him that accounteth anything to be unclean, to him it is 
unclean.” The whole ceremonial of Judaism, its alleged ® 
“washings of cups and pots and brasen vessels” is rejected 
rudely, and even contemptuously. As a “people” they are 
classified as “hypocrites”; and their worship is “vain,” 
their teachings are “commandments of men” (cf. Col. 2 22). 


14 Harnack, Spriiche u. Reden Jesu, p. 210, n. 1. 
15 In the Lukan form “your inside” this applies to the man. In the 
Matthean Mt. 23 25 to the dish. Lk. 1141 ‘‘give the contents for alms’’ 
taken with Am. 8 10, Is. 61 s and the Rabbinic doctrine “‘ Almsgiving maketh 
atonement for sin’’ shows that the latter is correct, but not in the sense 
“‘ purify the inside,” but purify the contents of the dish. Mk. follows the 
Lukan form. 

16 Mk. 7 3-4 exaggerates the facts. The practices described cannot justly 
be attributed to “‘all the Jews,’’ nor do they convey a fair description even 
of “the Pharisees.’’ 
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Mt. dexterously reduces this radical anti-Judaism by insert- 
ing a logion referring to “ the hedge of the law” (Mt. 15 13), 
so that the distinction appears to be between the Mosaic law 
itself, a “planting of the Heavenly Father,” and the “ tradi- 
tions of men.” But this is not the distinction implied in 
Mk. The distinction in Mk. T 1-23 is precisely the same as 
in Mk. 10 1-12 (both of these are omitted by Lk., and so modi- 
fied by Mt. as completely to lose their radicalism), and 
Mk. 225and 34. For Mk. “the commandment of God” is 
the eternal moral law of mercy and righteousness as it was 
“in the beginning of the creation.” Mosaism and the 
“traditions of the elders” stand together in contrast over 
against it, except in so far as Mosaism embodies this eternal 
natural ethics. The general attitude of Mk. toward Judaism 
is radical to the point of iconoclasm.” On the specific ques- 
tion which became the burning issue between the mother 
church and the churches of the Gentiles, filling the greater 
Pauline Epistles with its echoes, and occupying the position 
of supreme importance in Acts, Mk. is a Paulinist of the 
Corinthian ultra-Pauline type. His motto is “ All things 
are lawful.” ‘Meat will not commend us to God: neither 
if we eat not are we the worse, nor if we eat are we the bet- 
ter.” “God looketh not on the outward man, but on the 
heart”; the saying “ Not what goes in but what comes out” 
makes all meats clean. Mt. and Lk. systematically soften 
or remove this radicalism. 

In its position as the starting point of the journey among 
the Gentiles the significance of this repudiation of Mosaism 
as a whole has double emphasis. Judaism itself is for 
Mk. the “hypocrisy” of “a people that honor God with 
their lips while their heart is far from him,” “ vain worship” 
and “precepts of men.” When he couples to this an elabo- 
rate exposition of the saying on inward and outward defile- 
ment, expressly to prove that it abolishes all distinctions of 
meats (7 19), and thereafter describes a journey of Jesus 
among the Gentiles, his theological position on the great 


11 Even the preaching in parables is a preaching of judgment to ‘‘them 
that are without,” for their hardening and rejection 4 111. 
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issues of the Petro-Pauline controversy is not happily defined 
in the Tiibingen conception of him as a reconciler (!) of the 
contending factions. It is not unparalleled in the New 
Testament, but its parallel is in the party of the “strong” 
in the Epistles to the Corinthians and Romans. But this 
type of Paulinism has met such treatment at the hands of 
Lk. as to show clearly that the entire Markan construction 
of this section of his gospel would be to Lk., in its present 
form, absolutely inadmissible. What he makes of the prin- 
ciple involved is clearly exhibited in another part of his 
work, . 

The doctrinal parallel to Mk. 7 1-23 is Ac. 9 32-11 18, or 
more exactly Ac. 11 1-18, where the great battle which Paul 
informs us was fought out by himself alone, first at Jerusa- 
lem, later against Peter himself, and “even Barnabas,” at 
Antioch, is represented in this narrative to be fought out by 
Peter as the apostle and champion of the Gentiles (cf. 157). 
Both elements of the great issue are involved, the admission 
of the Gentiles on terms of complete equality, 11 18, and the 
unconditional “eating with” them. The Jew Peter aban- 
do::< his caste as a Jew for the purpose of his mission work, 
11 3, and having abandoned it and eaten with the Gentiles, 
defends his action before the assembled church in Jerusalem 
until unanimous sanction is obtained. Here the basis of 
settlement is strictly that of Gal. 2 11-21; those who were 
Jews by nature, and not sinners of the Gentiles, because the 
ground of their salvation is not obedience to the law but 
faith in the cross, must abandon their caste. If they do not, 
they build up again the barrier they had destroyed, and in 
compelling the Gentiles to Judaize make the grace of God 
void. But while the voice is the voice of Paul the agency 
is the agency of Peter. In thrice repeated, twice related, 
vision, the Voice from heaven bids him slay and eat without 
distinction, and rebukes his demurrer with the command 
“What God hath made clean, make thou not unclean.” In 
literary construction this Vision and Revelation to Peter by 
Voice from heaven of the Pauline principle of the co-heirship 
of the Gentiles is the counterpart of the Transfiguration 
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story, which similarly translates into the language of symbol- 
ism the Pauline Revelation of a spiritual Christ not after 
“the things that be of men,” which our evangelists place side 
by side with its prose parallel (Mk. 8 27-91. 11-13 = 9 2-10). 
Doctrinally it is a parallel to the Markan scene where Jesus 
abolishes all distinctions of meats as “precepts of men.” It 
puts into the language of apocalypse the words of Paul, “I 
know and am persuaded of the Lord Jesus that there is noth- 
ing unclean of itself, save that to him that esteemeth any- 
thing to be unclean, to him it is unclean.” But this Pauline 
solution of the great question was not Peter’s (though we 
may well believe that after the death of both apostles the 
church in Rome, if not in Antioch, came to regard Peter’s 
attitude as essentially identical with Paul’s); it was not that 
of the church at large (Rev. 2 20. 21. Acd. 6 3), and emphati- 
cally it is not that of Lk. In spite of the settlement of the 
question on the purely Pauline basis in the material incorpo- 
rated in Ac. 932-11 18, where Peter and the Voice from heaven 
are the decisive authority, it is settled a second time by the 
apostolic council convened by appeal of the Church in Anti- 
och to the Church in Jerusalem, and settled on a much less 
radical basis. This time the Pauline doctrine that all dis- 
tinctions of meats are in principle “ordinances of men,” 
which have no validity for the Christian, so that Peter is 
right in eating with the Gentiles, is superseded by a “com- 
promise,” ?* which would fully justify the action of Peter in 
refusing to eat with the Gentiles in Antioch. Jews when 
among the Gentiles are not to “forsake Moses,” but to “ walk 
after the customs” (Ac. 21 21-26). The Gentiles, then, if 
there is to be fellowship, must “Judaize” at least to the 
extent of the four “decrees,” whose object seems to be to 
make it possible for Jews to eat with them without incurring 
the “pollutions of idols.” This Antiochian “ Petrine” 
solution of the question remains the orthodox and ecumeni- 
cal solution to the end of Acts, even Paul himself being made 


18 Lightfoot, Comm. on Gal., ed. 1896, p. 126. 


19 On the significance of the decree against fornication, cf. Clem. Hom. 
IIL. lxviii. 
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to indorse, and publicly and authoritatively to proclaim it 
(Ac. 16 3. 4 21 20-26) 1” 

One has only to observe the central importance to the author 
of Acts of this ecclesiastical solution of the great question of 
the basis of fellowship with the Gentiles, to understand why 
in his gospel not merely certain elements of the great 
division of Mk. on Christ’s journey among the Gentiles are 
omitted, but why the journey itself, and indeed the whole 
division of Mk. which deals with the question of Mosaism vs. 
Gentile freedom, is completely obliterated. To all appear- 
ance there was abundant justification in the sources at Lk.’s 
command for skepticism as to the historical character of the 
Markan construction. Over and above this there were 
doubtless features objectionable to him in much of the mate- 
rial, including their duplication of some things he incorpo- 
rates elsewhere. But neither of these is the compelling 
motive for Lk.’s great omission. His treatment of this 
division of Mk. as a whole, suppressing completely the Gen- 
tile journey and all its concomitants, is a phenomenon that 
cannot be fully explained save in the light of the second 
treatise devoted from beginning to end to this vital question 
and centering upon its solution by apostolic decree in the 
Antiochian and not the Roman sense. It cannot be ration- 
ally explained without consideration for the systematic omis- 
sion and transformation by which both Lk. and Mt. have re- 
moved the radicalism of Mk.’s Pauline principles. 

As Lk. views this division of Mk.’s gospel he justly 
notes that:the problems met in it are the actual problems 
of the apostolic church, the questions of the abolition of 
distinctions of meats and of how the Gentiles also are to be 
fed with the bread of life. But to these Lk. had devoted his 
entire second treatise. He can therefore most fittingly drop 
Mk. 6-8 with its wanderings among the Gentiles and its 
theme “ Give ye them to eat,” returning to the more primitive 
connection of the Agape cycle. In his gospel accordingly, as 
in Jn. 6, the Sign of the Loaves is followed immediately by 


2 On the position of Lk.-Ac. on this moct point of the apostolic age, see 
Bacon, ‘‘ Acts vs. Galatians” in Am. Journ. of Theol., July, 1907. 
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the Announcement of the Messiah’s fate, 9 18-50. From this 
point the Via Crucis begins, 9 51 ff., a gradual approach to 
Jerusalem from Galilee as the northern limit. Only the 
Sending of the Seventy “ before his face into every city and 
village whither he himself was about to come,” 101 f., 
remains a faint echo of the Markan “Journey among the 
Gentiles.” The Book of Acts is his substitute for Mk. 7-8 
in their practical bearing. 
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KTPIOS as a Title for Christ 


SHIRLEY J. CASE, PH.D. 
COBB DIVINITY SCHOOL, LEWISTON, MAINE 


OW came Christ to be called the “Lord”? Tradition 

has left only an occasional hint at the answer to this 
question (Mk. 1237 Ac. 2 3 Phil. 2 9-11). Moreover, the 
problem is complicated by a linguistic difficulty, for even the 
most ardent advocates of Greek as the literary language of 
early Christendom admit that the early Palestinians would 
employ Aramaic within their own circle.1_ Is there, then, an 
Aramaic usage antedating that of the Greek? The present 
discussion aims (1) to trace the title to its source, and (2) to 
ascertain its significance. 

The early date of Paul and his manifest habit of entitling 
Jesus “ Lord” make his writings a proper starting point for 
this study. Unfortunately he does not say whence he ob- 
tained this designation or why he uses it, but when he writes 
papavala to the Corinthians it is perfectly plain that he is 
passing along a phrase which originated with Aramaic-speak- 
ing Christians. Whatever its exact significance may be 
thought to be, the first part certainly means “our Lord,” to 
which, it will be noticed, the peculiar form of Paul’s familiar 
6 Kupios 7.0v exactly corresponds. Of the 61 occurrences of 
“Lord Jesus Christ” in the writings usually assigned to 
Paul, 43 have the attached pronoun (usually “our”) and it 
occurs frequently with other uses of “Lord.” One needs 
only to glance at a page of the Syriac version (particularly 
Sin. or Cur.), noting how frequently the simple Kupws of 
the Greek when used of Jesus is rendered <=, to appre- 
ciate the Semitic feeling behind Paul’s phrase. There is 


1J. H. Moulton, A Grammar of N. T. Greek, vol. i. p. 8. 
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also a marked tendency to lose the possessive in post-Pauline 
times as tradition becomes a step further removed from the 
Aramaic. For example, Clement of Rome, although much 
of his phraseology is modeled on Paul’s, uses “ our Lord” in 
various connections only 9 times out of nearly 50 occasions 
on which he refers to Christ; while Ignatius, though he men- 
tions Christ much oftener than Clement does, has styled him 
“our Lord” scarcely half a dozen times, notwithstanding his 
full appreciation of the fact that Christ is the peculiar pos- 
session of the Christian —“ our God,” “our Saviour,” “ our 
hope,” “our true life” and the like. And other Christian 
Greek of the early period shows a similar inclination to for- 
sake the Pauline idiom —an unnatural phenomenon had the 
expression been originally distinctively Greek. 

This formal characteristic of Paul’s language and his use 
of Kupios governing the genitive (Rom. 1012 1 Cor. 28 
2 Thes. 3 16) are not in accord with the usual theory which 
gives his phraseology a relation to that of the Old Testa- 
ment. It will be granted that he was familiar with both the 
Hebrew and the Greek Bible of his day and that he probably 
introduced the latter among his Greek converts. He would 
also be fully conscious that Kvpos was the Septuagint equiva- 
lent for MY"; but this neither stood in the construct state nor 
took a possessive suffix. Nor is the common surrogate "J1% 
likely to have been Paul’s model (as Cremer supposed). 
On the basis of the Greek there is no distinction between 
MT and "3J3&%, for the suffix in the latter is regularly over- 
looked in translation. Indeed it is sometimes so far disre- 
garded that one of another person is written instead (2 Kg. 
19 23); and when the Greek does add a possessive it seems 
to have been the context rather than the form of "378 that 
suggested the pronoun (Jg. 615 Ps. 162 3523). On the 
other hand occasionally the parallel phrase “my God” seems 
to make clear the force of the suffix in "78%, yet the Greek 
renders by the simple Kupzos (Ps. 88 16; 86 12). It is doubt- 
ful whether the suffix even in the Hebrew retained any con- 
scious force (but see Dalman, Der Gottesname Adonj), and 
certainly for the Septuagint translators it had no significance, 
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much less would it be likely to have in Paul’s day; and no 
trace of it would be discernible in his Greek Bible. 

According to Wernle the use of Kvguos as a title for Jesus 
originated with Paul out of deference to the needs of his 
proselytes. The word ypiords had a strange sound for Greek 
ears, and on that account Paul used Kupios instead, intro- 
ducing it “as an equivalent for Messiah into the official for- 
mula used at baptism; Jesus the Lord, no longer Jesus the 
Christ.”2 But this opinion, when placed beside the few 
passages in which the apostle mentions baptism, does not 
stand approved. Gal. 327 addresses “as many of you as 
were baptized into Christ,” and 1 Cor. 1 13 says, “Is Christ 
divided? . . . were ye baptized into the name of Paul?” 
1 Cor. 102 reads, “all were baptized into Moses,” and the 
figure has for its application “the rock was Christ.” Again 
in 12 13 it is said, “ we were all baptized into one body,” that 
is, 6 yptotds of the previous verse. Rom. 6 3 refers to those 
“who were baptized into Christ Jesus,” and Col. 2 12 has the 
phrase “ having been buried with him (tod ypiorod) in bap- 
tism.” Thus it appears that in not a single instance does 
“Jesus the Lord” instead of “Jesus the Christ” seem to 
have been the underlying formal thought. And so far as 
the quantum of Paul’s usage goes, instead of showing a pref- 
erence for Kvpios over xptotds quite the opposite is the case 
—against about 215 uses of Kvpios applied to Jesus must 
be set nearly 350 occurrences of ypiotés. The latter as a 
mere word will no doubt have been obscure to many Greeks 
(ef. Justin, Apol. i. 4; Tertullian, Apol. iii), nevertheless it 
gained wide currency in Christian circles as a designation 
for the heavenly Jesus. 

Still another possibility needs to be mentioned. May not 
Paul have taken the word Kvpios from common Greek speech 
as a means of making his teaching regarding Christ’s suprem- 
acy more readily comprehensible to his converts? He, and 
the early Christian missionaries generally, would seek to use 
intelligible terms and choose their vocabulary, in so far as 
a choice was possible, with a view to contemporary usage. 


2 Beginnings of Christianity, vol. i. pp. 247 f. 
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Deissmann has amply demonstrated that the religious vocabu- 
lary of early Greek Christianity incorporated many terms 
already in use among the heathen. But even if it be allowed 
that in those’ passages where Paul emphasizes the importance 
of confessing Jesus’ lordship there is “a tacit protest against 
other ‘Lords,’ or even against the ‘Lord’ as the Roman 
emperor was beginning to be called,” ’ significant as the fact 
may be for a study of the term’s meaning, it would be no 
proof that the Aramaic-speaking Christians, who were cer- 
tainly the first to use the phrase papavafa, were not in the 
habit of designating Jesus [> or NIV (= o Kupios pyar). 
It will be generally conceded that the thought of Jesus’ 
lordship was central in Paul’s faith, but this is no proof that 
the idea was original with him, or even that he was the first 
to make it central in the Christian confession. Jesus is 
Lord because he is on the right hand of God (Rom. 8 34), 
and from this fundamental conception all his attributes as 
Lord were readily derived; but this appropriation of Psalm 
110 need not be thought original with Paul, especially since 
its application to Jesus is found uniformly attested in the 
synoptic gospels, and the idea of an exalted Christ is per- 
sistently present in the early part of Acts. Moreover, the 
very vehemence of Paul’s persecution may imply that Jesus’ 
lordship —the true nature of which he did not then under- 
stand of course — was already a stress point among the dis- 
ciples before his own conversion (cf. Dt. 13 12-15). At any 
rate Paul never sets forth his confidence in the dignity of 
Christ’s position as though it were a discovery of his own, or 
still a matter in debate, but everywhere asserts it as a settled 
tenet of common faith. And since he took pains to teach the 
Aramaic phrase to his Greek converts, he would thus seem to 
have shared with his predecessors not only the idea but the 
characteristic language by which it was expressed. He also 
has a suggestive way of using Kvpios in passages referring 
more distinctly to the earthly Jesus or to tradition received 
from him through the medium of the primitive community.‘ 


® Deissmann, Expository Times, February, 1907, p. 206. 
41 Thes. 16 215415 Gal. 1191 Cor. 6147 10. 12. 25 9141123 Rom. 4 2; 
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It may help to emphasize the probability of a pre-Pauline 
usage, and also prepare the way for a study of its signifi- 
cance, if we notice how generally the term “lord” was used 
among Semitic peoples, and of what varied applications it 
was capable. For example, Hammurabi calls Marduk “his 
lord” (be-li-Su) and “my lord” (be-li-ia), and Zarpanit “my 
lady” (be-el-ti-ia). Bel is “lord of heaven and earth” or 
simply “the lord”; Shamash is also “the lord” and Sin 
“the lord of heaven.” Hammurabi himself, in the exercise 
of his kingly functions, is “the lord”; the husband of the 
woman is be-el a8-Sa-tim, and the owner of a house (as of 
other property) be-el bitim. The Phenician governor of 
Carthage in Cyprus calls the Ba‘al of Lebanon “his lord” 
CJ); the Eshmun-azar and Ma‘sub inscriptions entitle 
Ptolemy 055% y7%. In the Aramaic inscriptions from 
Zenjirli Bar-rekub speaks of Tiglathpileser as “lord of the 
four parts of the earth,” and both Rekub-el and Tiglath- 
pileser are alike “my lord” (87%). The Nabateans in the 
first half of the first century A.D. refer to King Aretas as 
NIN (CLS, II. 206), and this does not seem to be a deifica- 
tion of the king, for Dushara is called 83819 7X (CZS, 
II. 199). The inhabitants of Palmyra about a century 
later address an honorary inscription to Ba‘al-Shamin, “lord 
of eternity” (cf. the Arabic .paglsl G); and in the 
next century their much este 2med local prince, Septimius 
Odainath, and his wife are respectively “their lord” and 
“their lady,” and the Roman emperor is [2 “Dp. In Old 
Testament usage foreign rulers who have had dominion 
over Israel are snon O'N (Isa. 2613), and Yahweh is 
DIN IN (Dt. 10 17 Ps. 1386 3). In the Aramaic of 
Daniel God is [35% i™ (2 47; cf. the Ptolemaic title) and 
ROW NUD (5 23), and Daniel addresses the king as "RX" 
(4 16. 21). In the Targum of Onkelos Syn and we, 
in the sense of owner or master, are rendered by “O; 
and Syr-sin. applies it to Jesus as well as to ordinary 
and xvpiaxdy Setrvov in 1 Cor. 112. Further notes on Paul’s contact with 


primitive tradition may be seen in an article by the present writer in the 
American Journal of Theology for April, 1907. 
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men (Mt. 2763 Jn. 12 21), and to God in his capacity of 
ruler (Mt. 11 25). 

It appears altogether probable that the early Christians in 
Palestine spoke of Jesus as “our Lord,” and passed the title 
on to their successors. The ease with which the Semite 
applied the term to any individual who seemed worthy of 
special honor, the appearance in tradition of the Aramaic 
phrase papavafa (1 Cor. 16 22 Did. 10), and the characteris- 
tics of Paul’s usage all point in the direction of this couclu- 
sion. But the mere word “ in their speech could have 
had no very extraordinary content. It was not at the time 
a customary designation for God, nor was it a current surro- 
gate for 1. It was applicable to God to indicate his ruler- 
ship, but served equally well to indicate similar functions 
with respect to men. If, then, any special significance asso- 
ciates with the word when applied to Jesus, it is his person 
rather than the word itself in which the special meaning 
inheres. In the form “V9, or [1% when a disciple spoke for 
the entire company, it may have been no more than a re- 
spectful designation for the teacher. With Jesus’ resurrec- 
tion and exaltation, however, the meaning of the term would 
have been elevated in proportion as the heavenly Christ 
transcended in significance the earthly Jesus; but we are 
not to assume that even at this point the identification of 
Christ with God was complete. 

It is true that two important practices seem to have been 
current among the early believers, namely, the address of 
prayer to Jesus and the application to him of Scripture that 
originally referred to God; but these should not be given 
undue significance. It would not be at all strange for the 
first disciples to call upon the name of their exalted Lord to 


5 Perhaps this is the source of the fainiliar xépe, which the present dis- 
cussion omits, because the word in Greek is merely a colorless form of 
address. Commentators sometimes remark on the change from émordra 
to xépee in Lk. 5 5, 8 that the latter indicates a feeling of greater reverence on 
Peter’s part, but there is scanty evidence for the view. Indeed, xipe is used 
with much greater freedom than émrdra, and appears in address to others 


quite as freely as to Jesus (Lk. 13 25 19 16. 18, 20. 25 Mt. 21 30 27 os ; cf. Mk. 12 9 
18 35). 
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whom the Almighty had given special favor, but this would 
not prove that they deified him outright. It would impiy 
that God and Christ have similar positions in relation to men, 
and that is as far as the practice could warrant any infer- 
ence. Moreover, it was not the custom of the Hebrews, as 
it was of some other peoples, to deify their heaven-exalted 
saints and heroes. Enoch, Moses, Elijah, Jesus, all occupied 
prominent positions in the supra-mundane sphere (and Jesus 
the highest), but the recognition of this fact was not an 
acknowledgment of deity. The Hebrew mind was too 
vitally monotheistic for this. 

But could Old Testament language spoken of Yahweh be 
transferred to Christ without first placing him on full 
equality with God? It was not, however, any similarity of 
usage between Ti7 and “ that led to the custom, for in 
Aramaic this did not exist; but the practice was due to an 
apologetic necessity on the part of those who claimed that 
God had exalted their Messiah to a place of heavenly lord- 
ship. Moreover, the locus classicus® in defense of the argu- 
ment involved no ambiguity of terms in Aramaic, for “ the 
Lord said to my Lord” would have been in 
which the tetragrammaton was probably pronounced "J1%.7 
Here it was “VW that furnished the point of application to 
Christ. And even if some quotations were used in such a 
way that the J" of the community did replace the tetra- 
grammaton,® it would not be proof that they considered it 


6 Ps. 110, cited in Mt. 22 44 Mk. 12 96 Lk. 20 42. 44 Ac. 2 4. 96; cf. Rom. 
8 x Eph. 1 20 Col. 31. 

7 While this was the custom in the synagogue reading, Dalman thinks it 
would have been avoided in ordinary citation, and the “‘ name ’”’ used instead, 
yet he finds no trace of this in the gospels (Words of Jesus, p. 183). He 
also believes ¥75X would have been similarly avoided by Jesus. But it is 
not certain that Jesus and his followers would have felt so much restraint 
along these lines as did the Rabbis. 

8 Possibly “9% was sometimes taken in a less technical sense and given 
more of its primary meaning, in which case it would be akin to "®. The 
Targums rendered [7% in its ordinary sense by [3° (but "77M by the tetra- 
grammaton), but "V3 could convey the same idea with respect to God just as 
Jesus probably said XD"X) XW" XB if he used the words recorded in 
Mt. 11 25 Lk. 10 21. 
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proper to apply the divine name to Jesus, though he was 
now heavenly. When they began to use Scripture for proof 
texts, they appropriated language that fitted Christ’s exalted 
condition though in its original use it might apply to God, 
who was not only exalted but possessed other attributes 
which they never thought of ascribing to Christ. The lan- 
guage was familiar, appropriate for religious effect, and per- 
haps in some cases proverbial, and so furnished a suitable 
phrase for popular use, the literalness of whose meaning must 
not be pressed. 

Kvpios in the Greek speech of Christian missionaries was 
evidently intended to have a similar thought content. It 
was not easy, however, for the Greek language to distinguish 
MT, “JINX, and “WS— Kupios sufficed for all three. Hence a 
certain ambiguity in its use was inevitable, especially when 
the custom of the primitive Christians in applying Old Tes- 
tament language to Christ was followed. Take, for example, 
Paul’s first letter to the Thessalonians as an instance of early 
usage. It is often difficult to decide whether Kupios means 
Christ or God, but the fact is of comparatively little moment 
when it is observed that behind this ambiguity there is, in 
nearly every instance, the coloring of some familiar Old 
Testament phrase. Moreover, the New Testament writers 
show an unmistakable tendency to reserve Kvpios for Christ 
and @eds for God. While Paul may have referred Kupuos to 
God a half dozen times in the epistle just cited, he uses @eds 
three times as often, and in his later letters the tendency to 
reserve Kupvos for Christ is more clearly marked. The same 
tendency appears also in the synoptic gospels. Isa. 40 3 is 
cited as an introduction to the work of John the Baptist in 
preparation for Jesus’ public ministry: “ Prepare the way of 
the Lord, make his paths straight” (Mk. 13 and parallels). 
At some stage in the tradition the original of both Hebrew 
and Septuagint was altered, “paths of our God” to “his 
paths,” which of course was to avoid calling Jesus @eds, but 
the same hesitation was not felt in retaining “Lord.” On 
another occasion the evangelists seem to approve the idea 


that Jesus is David’s “Lord” (Mk. 12 36f. and parallels), 
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and thus recognize in him lordship superior to that of their 
ideal prince; still the distinction between God and Christ is 
perfectly clear. And as for the New Testament use in gen- 
eral, while exact statistics are impossible, because Kvpuos is 
used ambiguously, yet apart from direct address—always 
colorless in meaning — it appears about 600 times. Elimi- 
nating references to Christ (perhaps 400) and the occur- 
rences in Old Testament citations, there is left a relatively 
small quantum of usage referring to God to place beside 
@eds which the New Testament applies to God upwards of 
1300 times.® 

Kupuos of the Septuagint doubtless exerted some influence 
upon the interpretation of the term in Christian usage. 
When Paul, in the latter part of his life, breaks forth in the 
rapturous language of Phil. 2 9 ft., he may be attempting to 
turn to practical account” the fact that: Kvpsos was used of 
Christ and was also the Old Testament term for Yahweh; 
but this could scarcely be trusted as a definition of the term’s 
origin, especially in view of Paul’s tendency to emphasize 
coincidences. Not only is the exegesis of the section some- 
what uncertain, but, as already observed, Paul’s confidence 
in Jesus’ lordship is primarily based upon the fact of exalta- 
tion, and in general he gives Christ only a mediate position, 
particularly in respect to the new creation, and he in no 
sense supplants God, who is always the one and only true 
Deity (1 Cor. 86). 

It is not at all probable that Kupvos, in the first instance, 
was appropriated to Jesus with any deliberate intention of 
assigning to him the revered and unspeakable name of 

® Ignatius seems to have been the first who deliberately calls Jesus Geés. 
Regarding Rom. 95 opinions differ, and the phrase in Jn. 20 23 possibly is 
modeled on Ps. 3523. Ac. 2023 in some Mss. and Clem. R. 2. 1 indirectly 
refer to Jesus as “‘God.’? Some infer that Christ is God in Jn. 11 Tit. 2 13 
Heb. 1 8, but on insufficient grounds. 

10 The pragmatic import of the section is liable to over-emphasis, thus 
obscuring the practical. If the context be taken properly into the account 
(vs. 5), it will be seen that Paul’s emphasis is manward rather than Christ- 
ward. He says substantially only this: What Jesus forsook was eminence, 


what he exemplified was humility, what he received as a reward was pre- 
eminence ; let men emulate his example. 
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Yahweh. Even Justin (Apol. i. 61) knows and respects the 
tradition of the sanctity of the divine name ‘TM, which 
would thus seem to have received recognition in the Greek 
church as well as in the Palestinian; and the Septuagint 
readers certainly knew that Kvpios was not itself the actual 
name of Yahweh but was merely an expedient of the trans- 
lator. Moreover, no special sanctity could be attached to it 
as a mere word, for it was used in the Greek Bible variously 
of God, kings, and ordinary men. The real appropriateness 
of its application to Christ, as well as to God, lay in the fact 
that it was not essentially a proper name but a descriptive 
term, and so capable of varying degrees of title significance. 
This was doubtless its force in current usage when applied to 
local rulers (e.g. Aretas iv.) or even to the Roman emperor. 
The individual was “ Lord” because he possessed authority, 
but whether this authority was essentially human or divine 
the mere word Kupios alone would not determine — that 
would have to be decided by the general estimate of the 
individual’s personality. 

The actual situation then is this: Kvpsos does not imply 
that Christ is elevated to the place of Yahweh, but is descrip- 
tive of his heavenly authority over the community in the 
- spiritual sphere; and to avoid confusing Christ with God 
the Septuagint use of Kupos gradually disappears in the New 
Testament literature, @eds taking its place. And if it be 
assumed that the Septuagint readers ever regarded the Greek 
word itself with special reverence as the specific name of 
Yahweh, it will have to be granted that the New Testament 
fashion of applying it to Christ is really a toning down of 
the term. Furthermore, there is evidence that the term in 
Greek usage early became little more than a mere proper 
name in its specific application to Christ, and so was em- 
ployed in referring to him in his earthly career with no more 
heightened sense than was attached to the name “Jesus.” 
This, too, was in a sense a toning down of [" of the first 
community — it implied, however, no lessening of the signifi- 
cance of Christ’s person -— natural to Greek, and it showed 
itself as early as Paul’s day (see note 4). The same trait 
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appears in Luke. Kvpsos occurs six times where the par- 
allel sections of Mt. and Mk. have no form of designation, 
once where they have “Jesus,” but 11 times in material 
peculiar to Lk. In all of these the title is employed with 
no effort at dignity, but in simple narrative just as “ Jesus” 
might have been used. While Dalman thinks this is meant 
to indicate that Jesus is “the true ‘divine Lord’ in opposi- 
tion to the ‘God and Lord’ on the imperial throne of Rome” 
(ibid. p. 330), there is no expressed or implied indication of 
it in the gospel. Of course when the circumstances of the 
Christians brought their allegiance to Christ into conflict 
with their relations to Cesar, Jesus’ lordship would be 
regarded superior to Cesar’s, but this would not imply a 
denial of Czsar’s right to the title Kupuos. The Christians 
recognized that this term was legitimately capable of wide 
application (1 Cor. 85 Lk. 22 25 #.). When Polycarp, on 
pain of death, refuses to say “ Cesar is Lord,” we are not at 
all certain that he discredits Cesar’s right to the title, but 
he does refuse to recognize the supremacy of Cesar as com- 
pared with the loyalty due to Christ. 

In conclusion: (1) We may believe that Jesus was called 
“ Lord” even during his earthly life; but the term took on 
its real title force when the community, after his resurrec- 
tion, came to a fuller realization of his lordship and spoke of 
him as 

(2) Paul, who had persecuted the believers for their loyalty 
to Christ instead of to the law, through his conversion became: 
convinced that Christ’s authority was superior to that of the 
law, and henceforth he, too, could say, “Jesus Christ, our 
Lord.” It meant to Paul the recognition of Christ’s unique 
authority in the realm of the spirit. 

(3) Among Greeks the peculiar title significance of “our 
Lord” was not so easily felt, consequently the simpler form. 
Kvpros became the current expression, and its use as a mere: 
name tended to supplant its distinctively title import. This,, 
however, was no lowering of the estimate of Christ’s person ;. 
but when the necessity of emphasizing his divinity was felt, 
other means were employed for its accomplishment. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
DECEMBER, 1906 


HE forty-second meeting of the Society was held in the 
School of Mines Building, Columbia University, New 
York City, on Thursday and Friday, December 27 and 
28, 1906. The first session began at 2.15 p.m. on Thurs- 
day, President Haupt being in the Chair. The records of 
the last meeting were read and approved. Professor Gott- 
heil reported from the Committee appointed to send greet- 
ings to Professor Néldeke; the following reply was then 
read : 
Der Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 

spreche ich fiir die freundliche Begriissung zu meinem 70 
Geburtstage meinen herzlichen Dank aus. Allerdings habe ich 
die Anerkennung, die mir von vielen Seiten zu diesem Tage 
dargebracht worden ist, am allerwenigsten in Bezug auf die 
biblische Wissenschaft verdient. Ein paar in jungen Jahren 
geschriebene, langst antiquirte, Biicher sind ja fast alles, was ich 
fiir dies Gebiet produciert habe. Freilich habe ich nie aufgehért, 
die besten Erzeugnisse der alten Hebrier zu lieben und habe mich 
von Zeit zu Zeit immer wieder an ihnen erfreut, wahrend mich 
der grésste Theil der orientalischen Litteraturen, denen ich meine 
Hauptarbeit gewidmet habe, viel weniger erwirmen konnte. Ein 
ganz bescheidenes Partikelchen der bescheidenen Resultate meiner 
sonstigen Studien mag ja auch dem Verstindniss des Alten Tes- 
taments zu gute gekommen sein. In der Wissenschaft hangt 
eben alles zusammen, und namentlich die Anregung, die ein alter 
Fachmann seinen Schiilern und Lesern giebt, kann leicht auf ganz 
anderen wissenschaftlichen Gebieten niitzlich wirken. 

“Genug” ist’s zwar nicht “gewollt zu haben,” aber eine Ent- 
schuldigung darf es immer sein, mit Fleiss nach besten Kraften 
zur Aufhellung der Wahrheit bemitht gewesen zu sein, auch ohne 
viel damit erreicht zu haben. 
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Empfangen Sie, verehrte Herren, noch einmal meinen herz- 
lichen Dank fiir Ihr Wohlwollen und die freundliche grosse 
Ueberschitzung meiner Verdienste. 

Hochachtungsvollst 
Thr ergebener 


Tu. NOLDEKE. 
Srrasspure 1. E. 7/3 706. 


Professor Ropes reported for the Publishing Committee. 
The Recording Secretary read his annual report. The Chair 
appointed Messrs. F. Brown, Gottheil, and H. P. Smith a 
Committee to prepare resolutions in memory of President 
Harper. The Treasurer presented his report, and the 
Recording Secretary his financial statement. These papers 
were referred to an Auditing Committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Gottheil and H. P. Smith, who subsequently reported that 
the accounts were correct and the vouchers satisfactory. 
The Chair appointed Messrs. Moore, F. Brown, and Prince 
a Committee to nominate officers. Professor Gottheil re- 
ported from the Committee of Arrangements, with regard to 
the dinner and social hour, and extended an invitation from 
the President of the University to a reception this — 
from 9 to 11, in Earl Hall. 

At 2.40 Professor Haupt gave the Presidential Address on 
the Book of Nahum. From 3 to 5 papers were read and 
discussed as follows: 

By Professor Prince: “The Assyrian Words for Sacri- 
fice.” By Professor Jastrow: “The lobus caudatus in the 
Old Testament.” By President Ramsay: “ Another Word 
on the Origin of Genesis.” By Professor Bacon: “ A Greek 
Source of the Gospel of Mark.” Adjourned for dinner and 
social hour. 


Thursday Evening, December 27. Met at 8.20. The 
Council reported that they had chosen Prof. B. W. Bacon 
as Corresponding Secretary, and Prof. J. A. Bewer and 
Rev. W. H. Cobb as additional members of the Publishing 
Committee. On recommendation of the Council, it was voted 
to hold the next meeting in Philadelphia, in December, 1907. 
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On nomiaation of the Council, the following honorary 
members were eiected : 


Prof. Emil Schiirer, D.D., Géttingen. 
Prof. Francis C. Burkitt, M.A., Cambridge. 


Also the following active members: 


Prof. H. A. A. Kennedy, D.Sci., Knox College, Torontv. 
Prof. F. H. Miller, Princeton Univ., N.J. 

Rev. Francis B. Blodgett, B.D., Gen. Theol. Sem., N.Y. City. 
Prof. Albert C. Knudson, D.D., School of Theology, Boston Univ. 
Prof. Burton S. Easton, Ph.D., Nashotah Sem., Nashotah, Wis. 
Rev. Royden K. Yerkes, B.A., Willow Grove, Pa. 

Miss M. Elizabeth J. Czarnowska, M.A., Univ. of Cincinnati. 
Rabbi Henry Englander, M.A., Providence, R.L 

Prof. Ambrose W. Vernon, M.A., Dartmouth College. 

Mr. Isya Joseph, Union Theol. Sem., N.Y. City. 

Prof. Albert T. Clay, Ph.D., Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

Prof. Frederic L. Anderson, Newton Centre, Mass. 

Prof. Robert F. Harper, Univ. of Chicago. 

Prof. John M. P. Smith, Univ. of Chicago. 

Mr. R. Campbell Thompson, Univ. of Chicago. 

Mr. Raymond G. Clapp, M.A., Yale Univ. 

Mr. George D. Castor, M.A., Yale Univ. 

Prof. John Henry Strong, Rochester Theol. Sem. 

Prof. Charles N. Shepard, General Theol. Sem., N.Y. City. 
Prof. Winfrid N. Donovan, Newton Centre, Mass. 

Prof. D. J. Fraser, Presbyterian College, Montreal. 


Professor Moore, from the Nominating Committee, reported 
the following list of officers, who were then unanimously 
elected : 

Prof. J. H. Ropes, President. 
Prof. F. C. Porter, Vice-President. 


Rev. W. H. Cobb, Recording Secretary. 
Prof. J. D. Prince, Treasurer. 


i of the Council. 


Prof. James E. Frame, 
Prof. T. F. Wright, To represent the Society on 
Dr. L. W. Batten, the Board of Management 
Dr. F. K. Sanders, |e’ Palestine School. 
From 8.30 to 10, papers were read and discussed as fol- 
lows : 
By Mr. Castor: “ An Attempt to define the Limits of the 
Logia Source.” By Professor Ewell: “ The Value of Hebrew 
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to the Minister.” By Professor Schmidt: “ Kedesh-Barnea 
and the Cities of Simeon.” Adjourned to Friday morning. 


Friday, December 28. Met at 10 a.m. The Council 
reportec as the Committee of Arrangements for next meet- 
ing, Messrs. Montgomery, Jastrow, Clay, and Barton. It 
was voted that fees from life-memberships shall be invested 
by the Treasurer, and that only the income of these funds 
shall be used. 

Professor Smith, from the Committee on a Memorial to 
President Harper, reported the following Minute : 


The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis hereby records 
its sense of loss in the death of President William Rainey Har- 
per, D.D., LL.D., who departed this life January 10,1906. Presi- 
dent Harper had been a member of the Society since the year 
1882, had always taken a warm interest in its work, and had, in 
at least one crisis, done it a very special service. He was Presi- 
dent of the Society for the year 1905, and was prevented from 
delivering the annual address in that year only by the illness 
which ended his life. 

To President Harper, more than to any one man, is due the 
revived interest in Semitic and Old Testament studies which this 
country witnessed in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
An earnest and indefatigable student, he improved to the utmost 
the advantages which came to him. Early finding his vocation as 
a teacher, he displayed untiring energy in school, college, semi- 
nary, and university, making the classroom a place of ardor and 
enthusiasm. His personal interest in his students infected them 
with his own spirit, and made of them enthusiasts like himself. 
Not content to limit his usefulness to the classroom, he cast about 
for some plan by which the study of Hebrew could be stimulated 
among those who ought to be devoted to it but were not. The 
first result was the system of correspondence schools, and the 
second the system of summer schools, by which he greatly 
enlarged his influence. Convinced that a still wider interest in 
Biblical and Semitic studies might be awakened, he established 
periodicals for the popular and for the scientific discussion of 
these subjects. The organization of the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature was his act. In the various steps of his career 
thus outlined, the central thought was the promotion of thorough 
Biblical study. His text-books, which have been and still are 
widely used, and the various treatises that have come from his 
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pen, all testify to this same ruling motive. Almost the last work 
to come from his pen was an elaborate and thorough critical 
commentary on Amos and Hosea. 

When Dr. Harper was called to the responsible position of 
President of Chicago University, it would not have been unrea- 
sonable for him to drop the special work in which he had hitherto 
been engaged. The work of organizing a great university on new 
lines would certainly seem sufficient to absorb even his untiring 
industry, and to give scope even for energy such as his. But such 
was his attachment to the studies represented in this Society that 
he continued his activities as teacher, writer, and editor, in the 
midst of the multifarious duties of the Presidential chair. He 
became the head of the Semitic department of the University, 
and directed the various schools and periodicals as before. While 
we may surmise that if he had spared himself he might have had 
a longer life, we recognize that by doing with his might what his 
hands found to do he accomplished the work of more than one 
lifetime. 

What has been said conveys only faintly the impression he 
made on his contemporaries by his genial personality, his devo- 
tion to high ideals, his interest in his pupils, his untiring energy, 
his self-sacrificing labors for the advancement of science. For 
these we cherish his memory. We are grateful for his career, 
and we shall find strength for our own work in his example. 

Francis Brown, 

R. J. H. Gorruein, 

Henry PrEsERVED SMITH, 
Committee. 


After. remarks by Messrs. Peters, Beecher, and Ramsay, 
the resolutions were adopted and it was voted that they be 
spread upon the records and that copies be sent to the family 
of President Harper. 

It was voted that the thanks of the Society be returned to 
Columbia University and to the Committee of Arrangements 
for the accommodations provided for this meeting, and to 
the President of the University for the invitation to his 
reception on Thursday evening. 

Dr. Peters exhibited a photograph of a seal discovered by 
the German Oriental Society at Mutesellim and read L’ Asaph. 
Professor Bacon placed on the blackboard a copy of a bound- 
ary inscription in Greek, dating from the fourth century. 
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From 10.25 to 12.10 papers were read and discussed as 
follows : 

“¢ Translation Greek’ and the Papyri,” by Professor 
Torrey. ‘“Hosea’s Metaphor of the Oven,” by Professor 
Peritz. “Cruces in Canticles,” by Professor Haupt. “The 
Date of Obadiah,” by Professor Haupt. “A Study of the 
Place-Names Gergesa and Bethabara,” by Mr. Clapp. 

Adjourned at 12.10. 

Wo. H. Coss, 
Recording Secretary. 
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Receipts 
1905. 
Dec. 26, Balance from last account . . ...... - $98 44 
1906. Salesof Journal ... . « 273 60 


Palestine School, for extra cuts and offprints. . .. . 47 75 
For offprints, from W. R. Arnold, $5.36, G. F. Moore $2.00 7 36 


$427 15 


Disbursements 
1906. 


Jan. 2, Thomas Todd, printing programs . 

June Distributing Journal of 1905, part 2 . 

July 5, Mary H. Buckingham, revising Ms.. . . . 
July 9, Berwick & Smith, press-work and extra cuts. 
Aug. 31, Distributing Journal of 1906, part 1 

Sept. 26, Sent Treasurer, from Journal sales. . deve 
Sept. 28, Berwick & Smith, press-work and extra cuts. . 
Dec. 18, Distributing notices of meeting . . . 

Dec. 21, Expenses of Corresponding Secretary . . 

Dec. 21, Postage and expressage for the year 

Dec. 26, Balance in Bank of the Republic, Boston . 


Audited, and found correct, Dec. 27, 1906. 


RICHARD GOTTHEIL, 
HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, 
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December 27, 1905, to December 27, 1906 


Receipts 
1906. 
Jan. 1, Balance from last account 
Initiation fees . 
Annual dues. .. 
Recording Secretary, sales 


Disbursements 
1906. 

Jan. 3, Expenses of Recording Secretary . 
Jan. 5, Miss Buckingham, proof reading . 
Jan. 8, Text and Translation Society . 
Jan. 11, Columbia University, janitor 
Mar. 30, C. J. Peters & Son, for plates, ete. . . 
July 6, J. S. Cushing & Co., for Journal XXIV. 2 
Oct. 18, J. S. Cushing & Co., for Journal XXV. 1. 
Dec. 24, Envelopes, $12.00 ; exchange, $3.80 . 
Dec. 27, CashinBank ...... ‘ 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


OF THE 
SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 
(As Amended Dec. 28, 1901) 


CONSTITUTION 


Tus association shall be called “ The Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis.” 
II 
The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topics. 
The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Correspending Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 
of the Council shall be the Presidents of the Sections hereinafter pro- 
vided for. There shall be also a Publishing Committee, consisting of 
the Corresponding Secretary and two others, who shall be annually 


chosen by the Council. 
IV 


Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation 
of the Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. 
Honorary members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the 
United States of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their 
attainments as Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members 
chosen at the first election shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding 
year not more than two. 


Vv 

The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place 
as the Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting 
the President, or some other member appointed by the Council for the 
purpose, shall deliver an address to the Society. 


vI 


Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a 
particular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council, 


| 
| xvi | 
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for the object stated in Article II, provided that the number of members 
composing any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section 
shall annually choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to 
preside over its meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read 
before it as the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted 
promptly to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections 
shall meet as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their 
meetings do not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


vir 
This constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society, on recom- 
mendation of the Council, such amendment having been proposed at a 
previous meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the members 
of the Society. 


BY-LAWS 


I 

It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society; but, in the 
absence of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer 
from the members present. 


It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep a 
record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate 
roll of the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the 
Society ; to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things 
as the Council may request. 


It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the 
correspondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts 
for the securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the 
Society at each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it 
in the hands of the Recording Secretary for transmission to the mem- 
bers; to receive all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and 
lay them before the Publishing Committee. 
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It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds 
of the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 
Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at 
each annual meeting. 
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It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee ; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 
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It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the 
funds of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among 
those laid before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote 
Biblical science. 
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The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides 
which each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but 
libraries may become members without the fee for admission, from 
which, also, members permanently residing abroad shall be exempt. 
The donation at one time, by a single person, of fifty dollars shall 
exempt the donor from all further payments, and no payments shall 
be required of honorary members. 


Eack member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, 
one copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition 
to which, if he be a contributor to the Journal, he shall receive twenty- 
five copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 
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Five members of the Council, of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society, shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business, but a smaller number may continue in session 
for the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


The following resolution, supplementary to the By-Laws, with refer- 
ence to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the 
Journal, was adopted June 13th, 1884. 


Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to ne 
for the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the 
Journal, to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the price 
to persons not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 
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